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BOROUGH REPRESENTATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By Mary Pxuurcar SMITH 


The builders of the government of Proprietary North Carolina 
modeled their handiwork in large measure upon the then existing 
English political system. This accorded not only with the beliefs 
of the Proprietors but of the colonists as well, since they were, for 
the most part, men reared under, or at least acquainted with English 
practices and political forms. It is, then, not surprising to find that 
in the Colonial Assembly, where sat the elected representatives 
of the people, provision should have been made for borough represen- 
tatives as well as for assemblymen from the counties. Although in 
the Colony there were no large groups of people gathered in cities or 
towns, nor any commercial interest of appreciable size, both of 
which had been factors in giving rise to the institution of representa- 
tion of municipalities in England, still the Proprietors and colonial 
legislators early in their proceedings set up the machinery for estab- 
lishing borough representation in North Carolina. Those who sought 
reason behind the act—reason other than mere perpetuation of an 
English institution—satisfied themselves with the belief that borough 
representation would encourage the settlement of towns, stimulate 
their growth and develop commercial interests.” Upon borough repre- 
sentation then was placed part of the burden engendering urban 
enterprise, which in the mother country it had had no share in 
creating, but which, when already flourishing, it had fostered and 
guarded. The practice, once engrafted upon the Colony’s political 
system persisted throughout the entire colonial period and was incor- 


1 Bassett, J. S., The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina, p. 18. 
2 Boyd, W. K., ‘‘The Antecedents of the North Carolina Convention of 1835,"’ The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, X, No. 1, p. 89 
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porated into the first state constitution. The extent to which success 
followed this experiment—this transplanting of an established insti- 
tution—together with the results produced by it, form an interesting 
part of North Carolina’s history. 

The first North Carolina town law,* that “for appointing a Town 
in the County of Bath, . . .” passed in 1715 by the provincial 
Assembly, granted to Bath, Newbern,* and all towns in the Colony 
which should attain a population of sixty families, the right to send 
a representative to the General Assembly. This privilege, according 
to English law, was “derived solely from the Crown’s instructions 
and the Writs issued in consequence thereof”® and not from any acts 
of Parliament. The borough representation provision, was, therefore, 
since it emanated from the Assembly, usurpation of power and “in- 
consistent with Your Maj. prerogative.”® However it was on the 
statute books and by virtue of its authority Edenton, Bath, and 
Newbern sent representatives to the Assembly. In 1739 the recently 
chartered town of Wilmington was by act of the Assembly empowered 
to send a burgess to the Assembly. The fact that towns were being 
enfranchised in this manner was brought to the King’s attention. As 
a result he included in his wholesale disallowance of 1752‘ three 
acts of the Assembly which “erected” towns and in two of which this 
representation privilege was specifically granted. Later the towns 
were reéstablished, but it was made plain that the incorporation and 
the granting of borough representation must be by charters from the 
Crown.*® 


sLaws of North Carolina, 1715, ch. 52. State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, p. 79. Hereafter 
this work will be cited as S. R. 

4 The spelling of this name varies—New Berne, New Bern and Newbern all being used. The lat- 
ter form appears in the laws relating to the town, passed during the period covered in this study, as 
well as in a majority of the references to the town found in the Colonial and State Records. For this 
reason the spelling Newbern is used consistently throughout this paper. 

* Lords of Trade to Governor Dobbs, 13 June 1760. Colonial Records of North Carolina, VI, p. 
263. Hereafter this work will be cited as C. R. 

* Lords of Trade to the King, 14 March 1754. C.R., V, p. 92. 

7 At this time twenty-six laws of the province were repealed. This action was taken, probably, 
to affirm royal instructions as to the system of representation and to obliterate any vestige of the pre- 
cedent upon which it had rested during and following the proprietary period. C.R., V, pp. 81-108. 

s Instructions for Governor Dobbs under date of June 17, 1754 contain the following: ‘‘And where- 
as the erecting Towns and Counties empowering them to send Representatives to the Assembly and 
making Regulations with respect thereto by a Provincial Law appears to us to be inconsistent with 
that authority which we have granted to our Governor of our said Province We have therefore thought 
fit by Order in Council of the 8th day of April in the twenty-seventh year of our Reign to declare void 
and of none effect all the said Laws It is nevertheless our Will and Pleasure that all the rights and privi- 
leges derived to the said Towns and Counties by the said Laws be confirmed to them by charters of 
Incorporation which you are forthwith to grant them respectively under the seal of our said Province 
And it is our further Will and Pleasure that you do not for the future upon any pretence whatsoever 
give your assent to any law or laws to be passed in our said Province by which the number of the As- 


poate shall be enlarged or diminished the duration of it ascertained the qualifications of the electors 
or elected fixed or altered or by which any regulations shall be established with respect thereto incon- 
sistent with these our Instructions to you or prejudicial to that right and authority which you derive 
from us in virtue of our Commission and Instructions.’’ Representatives were to be allowed to Bath, 
Edenton, Newbern, and Wilmington, according to section 14 of the instructions. C. R., V, p. 1111. 
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While this controversy was going on the Assembly although “will- 
ing and desirous to acknowledge his [the King’s] undoubted right 
to make them [towns] by Charter at his pleasure, . . .’® again 
asserted its right to give towns privileges also, and by a special act 
empowered Brunswick, at that time credited with a population of 
only twenty resident families, to send a representative to the As- 


sembly.*° 

The Bath Town law was not among those disallowed and thus 
the right to secure representation on the sixty family basis was left 
open. Much confusion resulted. Governor Dobbs called the attention 
of the Board of Trade to the matter, asking “whether it may’nt be 
advisable to repeal the Bath Town Law, as all future Towns when 
they have 60 families will send Members without having Charters 
from the Crown, & so lessen His Majesty’s Prerogative.”"* His 
fears materialized. In 1760, Halifax, counting upon its size, with 
neither royal sanction nor a writ for an election, sent Stephen Dewey 
to the Assembly, and the gentleman was allowed to take his seat.’ 
The election, declared “unconstitutional’’** by the Board of Trade, 
was seemingly considered in the same light by the sitting member, 
for he without delay applied for a charter. This, says Dobbs, “I 
granted and issued a Writt upon it and he was then duly elected, 
this I chose to do rather than make any difference upon the Assem- 
bly’s attack of his Majesty’s Prerogative at this important Crisis; 
. . .'™ Tarborough, on the other hand, a small town, incorporated 
and given representation by charter from the governor, was not 
allowed by the Assembly to exercise that right on the ground that the 
town had not sixty resident families.*® 


* Dobbs to the Board of Trade, January 11, 1755. C.R., V, p. 327. 
1° Such indifference or defiance was not unexpected as far as the Board of Trade was concerned. 
Rather, they anticipated some action of the kind for they said: ‘‘The said Lords Commissioners have 
therefore proposed, that an Instruction may be given to the Governor of North Carolina authorizing 
him to give his Assent to any Act or Acts for reestablishing the several Towns and Counties hereto- 
f ore erected by the Laws which have been so repealed by His Majesty’s Order in Council of the 8th 
of April 1754 provided such new Acts do not give power to such Towns or Countys to send Repre- 
sentatives to the Assembly nor ascertain the number of Representatives to be sent and provided also, 
that any other Laws which may have been passed in the said Order in Council which might not at that 
time be laid before His Majesty, by which any Countys or Townships may have been erected and Im- 
powered to send Representatives to the Assembly to be Repealed and other laws passed for the said 
urposes, not liable to that Objection.’’ Communication of the Lords of the Com. of Council for 
lantation Affairs. 7 May 1755. C.R., V, 341. 
11 Governor Dobbs to the Board of Trade. February 28, 1760. C. R., VI, 
oon Governor Dobbs to the Board of Trade. December, 1761. C. R., VI, p. oon Also c. B.. Vie 


13 C, R., IX, p. 752. 

14 Governor Dobbs to the Board of Trade. 28 May 1760. C. R., VI, 

18 Report of Cornelius oo Chairman of the Committee of Petethees aaa Elections. Decem- 
ber 10, 1773. C.R., IX, p. 
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So well entrenched was the idea that representation was dependent 
upon the size of the towns, rather than mere royal grant, that Gov- 
ernor Tryon, writing “A View of the Polity of the Province of 
North Carolina” in 1767, only thirteen years after the King had 
asserted his rights in the matter of town enfranchisement, said: 


The several towns in this province are created by act of Assembly but 
have no right upon their creation to send members to the Assembly, nor 
doth that right by law commence until there be sixty families residing in 
the town, at which time they may apply, and are entitled to a writ for 
electing a representative in the Assembly.’® 


Even the Board of Trade, forgetful of its earlier assertions, ac- 
quiesced in supporting the Bath Town law. Governor Martin, smart- 
ing under the snub inflicted by the rejection of the Tarborough 
member, received from them the tepid consolation that, “The Election 
Law of the Year 1715 evidently establishes a disqualification in any 
Town to send a representative that has not the number of Freeholders 
therein described, and therefore it was prudent in you to avoid enter- 
ing into any controversy with the Assembly upon their rejection of 
the Member elected from Tarborough in consequence of the charter 
you granted to that Place.”** The Board of Trade again supported 
this law in 1773 when Beaufort’s petition for a writ of election 
was considered by them not “unreasonable” and Martin was told that 
he might “with great Propriety” issue the writ.’* The governor’s 
denial of the writ was in no sense due to lack of sixty families resi- 
dent there but to his whim, since he deemed Beaufort’s “pretentions” 
not well established and reported that the petition was calculated to 
serve the purpose of a particular person, desirous of a seat in the 
Assembly.*® 

In all, nine North Carolina towns enjoyed the right of representa- 
tion.” Bath, Brunswick, and Campbelton were deprived of the 
privilege by the Constitution of 1776, as a result of criticism of the 


borough franchise.** Campbelton, later incorporated as Fayetteville, 


16 C. R., VII, p. 473. 

7 C.R., 1X, p 989. 

 C. R., IX, p. 682. 

wC.R., Ix, >. 824. 

%” Three towns made unsuccessful attempts to secure representation—Tarborough and Beaufort 
mentioned above, and Nixonton. The latter town in 1766 sent William Cumming to the House. Mr. 
Harnett of the Committee of Privileges and Elections, reported that he was illegally returned. The 
House concurring, Mr. Cumming was denied his seat. C. R., VII, pp. 366-7. 

1 Boyd, W. K., op. cit., p. 89. 
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was reénfranchised by the Convention of 1789. Subsequent to that 
date no town was added to the list of those who might send repre 
sentatives to the Assembly. 

Qualifications for voting for borough representatives were by no 
means uniform. The General Law of 1715 sanctioned as electors 
those white male inhabitants and freemen who had attained the age 
of 21, had paid taxes, and had resided in the Province for a year 
previous to the election day.** Eight years later suffrage was re- 
stricted to inhabitant-householders who had paid taxes for the year 
preceding election day, and to freeholders of “saved’’** lots in the 
towns, on which the houses were kept in constant repair.** By the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1776, all free men who had been for 
twelve months residents and taxpayers of the towns and all free 
holders were entitled to vote for town representatives.”° Modifications 
of these requirements were allowed by the General Assembly in the 
special town laws which they enacted. In the law establishing Wil- 
mington, for instance, a three months residence requirement was 
added to the inhabitant-householder stipulation and the privilege of 
voting was allowed to residents of the liberties of the town.”* Later 
a freehold requirement was set up.*’ According to the law regulating 
local affairs in Edenton only freeholders were allowed to vote for 
town representatives.** In Newbern, for some years after 1756,” 
suffrage was restricted to freeholders, but in 1779 a revisal of the 
town’s laws authorized freemen as well as freeholders to vote.*° The 
suffrage requirements in Brunswick were similar to those of Wil- 
mington, mentioned above.** In Campbelton and Tarborough the 
“inhabitants” seem to have been electors.** Campbelton’s wide suf- 
frage led to a request from the freeholders for a repeal of the charter 
of 1765 whereby were enfranchised “all persons whom accident or 
design shall bring within two miles of the Courthouse of Campbelton, 

Loomis emaoee pon whash within o-qpsdinel tae nie Onset dd wets emeto. 
Stone or framed Habitable House of not less Dimensions than Trwenty Feet long: Fifteen Feet in Width, 
i. Requivassentn ieee {= poageel Uanting $0 this.” Es wan ane ehuege pensihie ter lot ounams te baila 
on their property within the time specified. Then special acts were passed by the Assembly authoriz- 


ing the towns in question to extend the - a or erng _ lots. 
* Laws of ve? eee 1723, ch. 2. » XXV, p. 
*C.R., X, p. 1 
1 Laws of North a 1739, ch. 4. S.  txVeD <* oe. 
27 Laws of North Carolina, 1754, ch. 2. S. R° "XXv 
** Laws of North Carolina, 1740, “1. £2, Xx P. 6. 
2» Laws of North Carolina, 1756, ch. 12. S. R., XXIII, p. 451. 
* Laws of North Carolina, 1779, ch. 25. S. R., XXIV, p. 240. 
*! Laws of North Carolina, 1760, ch.1. 8S. R., XXIII, p. 525. 
2 C. R., 1X, pp. 80, 746. 
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on the day appointed for the election of a Member—altho’ their 
proper place of residence be far out of the limits of the said Town, 
and altho’ they have no property in that or any other place to 
become the subject of representation.”** It was these “transient per- 
sons, Boatmen Waggoners and other Laborers” whom the freeholders, 
those “interested in securing or improving from their right of Repre- 
sentation, the property of the Town,’’** wished to be denied voting 
privileges. As a result of the complaint a new charter was given to 
Campbelton in which only freeholders were given the ballot.*° 

Town representatives in the Assembly, according to the law of 
1723, were required to be freeholders of the town, and owners of a 
lot on which had been erected the required habitable house. Owner- 
ship must have extended over a period of eighteen months prior to 
the election day and the candidates must have resided in the province 
for that same length of time.** Here again special town laws con- 
tained a variety of modifications of these general requirements. In 
Brunswick and Wilmington, ownership of a freehold for a period of 
three months was sufficient.** In Edenton the one who owned a 
“saved” lot was eligible to be a candidate for the Assembly provided 
he had possessed said lot for one year.** The Constitution of 1776 
set up a property requirement of 100 acres for all members of the 
House of Commons.** 

Voting procedure was at first very simple. Each voter was re- 
quired to “bring a list to the Marshall or Deputy taking the Pole con- 
taining the names of the persons he votes for.” To this list his own 
name had to be signed.*® Later the method was elaborated to some 
extent. The voter was, as before, required to bring his list “a scroll, 
rolled up,” on which he had written the name of the person for whom 
he was voting. Then this scroll was handed to the sheriff who, in the 
presence of two inspectors, dropped it into the ballot box, ‘‘a small 
Box, with a Lid or Cover, having a Hole in it not exceeding Half 
an inch in diameter.” The sheriff and each of the inspectors kept a 
list of the electors. Hours of voting were ten to one and two-thirty 
BERG IX, p. 79. 

%° C. R., LX, pp. 79-81. 


« Laws of North Carolina, 1723, ch. 2. S.R., XXV, p 


st Laws of North Carolina, 1760, ch. 1. S. R., xxii) he 525; 1734, ch. 4. S.R., XXIII, p. 133; 
1740, ch. 4. ~j R., XXIII, p. 146. 


* Laws ¢ North Carolina, 1740, ch.1. S.R., XXIII, p. 136. 
#C.R., 1007. 


« Laws. a orth Carolina, 1715, ch. 10. S.R., XXIII, p. 12. 
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to sunset “and no longer, without it should be agreed by all the 
Candidates to have it closed sooner.” Votes were counted by the 
sheriff in the presence of the inspectors, each of whom acted as a 
tally man. The person receiving the highest number of votes was 
declared elected and in case of a tie the sheriff cast the deciding 
ballot.” 

Borough elections were severely condemned on account of the ex- 
citement and disorder which accompanied them. Corruption and 
bribery, it was said, were ever present.** Votes were bought and sold. 
Eagerness for the success of a favorite candidate led men to commit 
acts of violence and bitterness. Feuds were engendered, business 
neglected “and the morals of the people corrupted.’’** It was asserted 
that in borough elections these evils reached their worst form. For 
“this is not the case in counties; and why? The sphere of action is en- 
larged—the limits within which the candidates operate are not so 
circumscribed, and [the candidate] must contest the election on 
broader grounds.’’** 

Elections were often protested and many fraudulent returns are on 
record. It would seem that such were anticipated, for a law, passed 
in 1715, required that marshals of elections attend the meeting of 
the Assembly for the first three days, so as to inform that body on 
“all matters & disputes as shall arise about Elections and shall 
show the Assembly the List of the Votes for every person returned 
& have made complaints of false returns to the Assembly.”* If 
such was the case there was no disappointment. In 1731 members 
from Bath and Newbern were challenged but both were declared 
elected.“ Maurice Moore in 1735 petitioned the Assembly saying 
he had a majority of the votes from Brunswick, but that the marshal 
who took the poll returned Job Howe. After examination and con- 
sideration, the House decided against Howe and seated Moore.** In 
1739 the members from Bath and Newbern were again challenged. 
An inquiry into the matter brought to light certain irregularities, as 





“| Laws of North Carolina, 1743, ch. 1. S. R., XXIII, p. 207. 

‘ Mr. Holmes of New Hanover County told of seamen and others who ‘‘went to their employers 
to know how they should vote. Nothing was more common, than a day or two before the election 
t> house the voters as they housed their cattle. This was no extravagance; he had participated in these 
contests and knew the fact.’’ Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolina, 1835, p. 49. 
See also statement of Mr. Fisher, p. 46, and of Mr. Smith, p. 36. 

«8 Tbid., p. 36, 

«4 Thid., p. 47. 

‘* Laws of North Carolina, 1715, ch. 10. S.R., XXIII, p. 13. 

‘© C. R., III, p. 289. 

“C.R. IV, p. 117. 

“C.R.. IV. p. 384. 
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a result of which the Bath election was disallowed, and ““Mr. John 
Swann moved the House that Robert Boyd the returning Officer for 
a Burgess to serve in the General Assembly for the Town of Bath be 
sent for to the barr of this House and mildly reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker for obliterating the Poll for Bath Town & other misde- 
meanors in contempt of the Privileges of this House.’’*® The next 
year the “Pole of Newbern Town” was investigated and the legality 
of the sheriff’s having voted at the election of the Assemblymen was 
questioned. The House sanctioned the admission of the sheriff’s 
vote “at the said election” though no statement was made that this 
vote was necessary to break a tie.*? In 1754 the sheriff did more than 
vote. He returned himself as the member from Newbern. In this 
case, the House decided that “Mr. James Davis was not qualified 
to serve as a member for the Town of New Bern he having been 
Sheriff of Craven County at the time of his Election.”*’ When, in 
1743 a complaint was brought relative to the election in Bath,”’ the 
election was declared void on the grounds that the “Sheriff of Beau- 
fort County had not administered the Legal Oath to the voters.” 
However, it appeared “that the Sheriff had only misconstrued the 
Law so was not guilty of any partiality.”°* Again in 1766 and in 
1770 questions were raised as to the legality of Bath Town elections.™ 

Wilmington’s record in this matter of honest election procedure 
was little more commendable than the records of Newbern and Bath 
just cited. Four times between 1780 and 1790, complaints were 
carried to the Assembly asserting irregularities in the Wilmington 
town elections.°° In 1782 the petitioners were sustained, when the 
Committee of Privileges and Elections reported that the election 
had been illegally conducted and that “the seat of Wm. Hooper, 
Esquire, the sitting member ought to be vacated.”** Five years later, 
the election of Joshua Potts, winner by a majority of one vote, was 
disputed by John Walker, the defeated candidate, who petitioned the 
Assembly to declare the election illegal and Potts ineligible. In 
support of the latter contention it was said that Potts was not a free- 
holder of Wilmington, that on the tax list of 1786 he acknowledged 
~ #C.R,, IV, p. 389. 


© C. R., VII, pp. 350, 352; VIII, pp. 317, 441. 
8S. R., XV, pp. 189-193. 
6 S. R., XVI, p. 31. 
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ownership of no property “more than one Poll and a pair of Cheer 
Wheels.” Thirteen depositions were presented to prove this fact and 
to carry evidence of the illegal voting of non-taxpayers and the denial 
of suffrage to certain bona fide citizens who had paid their taxes. 
Walker’s contentions were well supported, and with all the evidence 
before it the House declared the election illegal and the seat vacant, 
though the eligibility of Potts was sustained.” 

Wilmington’s member in 1788, Edward Jones, was challenged on 
the ground that he was not a citizen.** The Committee of Privileges 
and Elections felt that while he had not taken the oath of allegiance 
prior to his election and consequently was a foreigner and ineligible 
as an assemblyman, yet he was entitled to citizenship in the state at 
the time of his election and therefore deserved the seat. For this 
reason they reported in favor of allowing him to retain his seat in 
the Assembly, with which report the House concurred.” 

Election day scenes were described as violent—productive of feuds, 
quarrels and bloodshed. The few descriptions that this writer has 
been able to discover show that they were times of excitement. At 
the Wilmington election of 1783 only 35 persons voted. Many others 
stayed away from the polls “from apprehension of persecution.” 
Archibald MacLaine in writing of his victory said: 


The violence, the chicane, and the brutality of Walker,°° Tom Blood- 
worth and their commissaries, were excessive; & had not my friends as 
well as myself attended very close, many of those who voted would have 
been frightened away. T. MacLaine, J. Huske, & Chevers attended 
almost constantly ; but Captain Read was my principal champion. When 
the ballots were numbered though there was no noise, nor disturbance, 


perhaps there never was an election that gave more universal satisfac- 
tion. 


Stephen Cabarrus, candidate for representative from Edenton in 
1787, complained of the manner in which the election of that year 
was carried on, charging his opponents with “ungenerous treatment” 
and with offering free drinks to those who would vote for his rival. 


« §. R., XX, pp. 159-162. 
* §. R., XXI, p. 73. 

% Ibid., p. 112. 

* MacLaine’s opponent in this election. 
" §.R., XVI 


I a ee to Tredell, August 18, 1787, in McRee, G. J., Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, 
»p. 171. 
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Halifax in 1825 found itself with no representative because no per- 
sons could be found willing to act as inspectors of the polls. The 
reluctance of the gentlemen was justified in view of the fact that on 


election day in the town one man was killed and another dangerously 
wounded.** 


The election of 1834 in Fayetteville was a memorable one, almost 
ending in violence. The candidates for town representative were 
Thomas L. Hybart, Democrat, and James Seawell, Whig. 


The canvas opened as soon as the announcement was made and meet- 
ings were held almost nightly in the several wards. For weeks before the 
election balls were given by the Whigs in the old tobacco warehouse in 
Campbelton, and there Saxons and dusky maids danced to the music of 
the banjo. The object of these balls was to secure the colored voters who 
mainly resided there, and who had free tickets to the entertainments. 
The Whigs and Democrats apprehensive that trouble might ensue by a 
promiscuous mingling of parties, had the town hall (the voting place) 
divided by a strong railing, the Democrats to have exclusive use of the 
stairway, and the Whigs to throw up a flight of steps on the outside and 
gain access to the hall by the door opening on the western balcony. 

Never had the old borough witnessed such excitement as on the day of 
election. The two parties marshalled their forces in Campbelton, and 
marched up town to their respective rendezvous. The poll holders were 
Major John M. Strong, Democrat, and Captain John Crusoe, Whig. 
By precaution upon the part of the Whigs, and to get rid of an uncer- 
tain element, the Negro voters were first carried to the polls under the 
charge of a white man on either side and gave in their ballots. The 
twelve month’s residence requirement was ignored and non residents 
with freeholds were allowed to vote. A protest against a vote which the 
Whigs declared fraudulent gave rise to a discussion which, except for a 
conciliatory speech by Edward Lee Winslow, would have resulted in a 
fight.** 


The Whig-Democratic contest does not seem to have figured in 
local Wilmington elections. There the question of voting to protect 
the commercial interests of the town was evidently of major im- 


*s Hillsborough Recorder, August 24, 1825. Fayetteville Observer, August 18, 1825, gives the follow- 
ing account: ‘‘Halifax Town—No election. Three appointments were made of inspectors of the polls; 
in each case the persons appointed refusing to serve, in consequence probably of an apprehension of 
danger from the breaking out of a political and personal animosity which has for a year disturbed the 

ace of this littletown. On the day of election an affray occurred in which a young man named Ham- 
in Turner was shot through the body, and died the next day, and another received twelve buck shot 
in his leg. See also Raleigh Register, August 11, 1825. 

** Beldon, R. C., Traditions of Cross Creek and Reminiscences of Fayetteville, reprinted in the Fay- 
etteville Observer, September 28, 1893. This election was the single exception up to this time in which 
the colored voters did not act as the balance of power. They were controlled by one Ephraim Ham- 
mond, who, by swinging the votes of his race could assure the candidate whom he supported, a victory 
in almost every contest. 
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portance. The candidacy of Joseph A. Hill was opposed in 1831 
by those who felt that “the Mercantile and Mechenical interests of 
the place required a change.”®° Dislike of Hill’s policy was evident 
as early as 1826, when according to his opponents his election cost 
him and his friends $400 to $500. During his six or seven years in 
the Legislature it was said that he did not look after the commercial 
interests. “Whenever slave and trade interests clashed has he not 
always voted against the latter?’ Lest this argument might not be 
universally agreed to, the writer continued “Anyway men need ex- 
perience in politics and this experience should not always be con- 
fined to one individual.” °° Whether the “merchants, mechanics and 
laboring people” in the town felt that their constitutional right of 
representation was not being carried out satisfactorily by Hill, or 
whether other grounds of opposition were raised, he was defeated by 
Daniel Sherwood, by a vote of 111 to 109.% 

Among the Assemblymen from the towns were such men as Richard 
Caswell, Joseph Hewes, Samuel Johnston, James Iredell, Cornelius 
Harnett, Maurice Moore, Archibald MacLaine, Edward Jones, Wil- 
liam Gaston, Francis Nash and William Hooper. It was indeed true 
that the boroughs contained “men of talents,”®** and that they sent 
able representatives to the legislature. Public opinion supported 
the statement that ““The most talented members of the Legislature are 
generally sent by the towns.”®° 

By 1835, however, the feeling that borough representation was 
unnecessary had gained wide currency. Grave doubts were expressed 
as to the value of the advantages derived from this prerogative." 
Even in the seven towns that were then sending members to the 
Legislature there were few ardent champions for the privilege. An 
editor of Salisbury said, “If the question were submitted to the citi- 
zens of Salisbury we are of the opinion that the general voice would 
be—let it go.”"* The Hillsborough Recorder contained no editorial 


*s Cape Fear Recorder, June 29, 1831. 

*¢ Tbid., August 3, 1831. 

* Jbid., August 24, 1831. 

*s Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolina, 1835, p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 

70 yrrwdn to the Freemen of North Carolina on the Subject of Amending the State Constitution, 1833. 
This report signed by W. H. Haywood, Jr., R. M. Saunders, R. M. Pearson and Thomas Dews, Jr., 
states that the privilege ‘‘is no blessing, but rather a curse to the towns which possess it, or to most of 
them. It is a public burden, from which the people derive no corresponding benefit. And it is gross] 
unjust that a Canaved people, because of the mere circumstance that they reside within the boun 
of a village, should be permitted to send a representative to the Assembly, who may out vote the organ 
of thousands residing in the country ... ” 

1 The Carolinian, April 25, 1835. 
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protest of alarm over the possible loss of representation, nor did the 
Wilmington People’s Press. A correspondent to the Tarborough Free 
Press under date of October 10, 1834, was convinced that of the 
reforms engaging public attention “there is probably not one upon 
which there has been a greater unanimity of opinion, than in regard 
to the propriety of abolishing borough representation.” He further 
stated that among the seven towns granted this privilege the number 
of qualified voters “cannot exceed 1500,—being an average of one 
representative for every 214 voters. The annual expense thus in- 
curred amounts to $1248—taking the estimates of last year as the 
basis of the calculation.” 

This widespread skepticism as to the need for borough representa- 
tion, coupled with the fact that the whole question of representation 
was to be a major problem before the Convention of 1835, in its task 
of framing constitutional changes, led to the inclusion of the borough 
representation issue in the business of the Convention. The question, 
though seemingly arousing little interest throughout the State, re- 
ceived the serious consideration of the delegates on the Convention 
floor. When first presented to them it took the following form: 
“Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to enquire and report 
whether any, and if any, what amendments are proper to be made 
to the Constitution of the State, as to the exclusion in whole or in 
part, of Borough members from the House of Commons.”** Imme- 
diately Dr. James 8S. Smith of Orange, for forty years a resident 
of Hillsboro, moved to strike out the whole of the resolution after 
the word Resolved and insert “It is expedient to abolish Borough 
Representation entirely.”’* The challenge was accepted by Judge 
Gaston of Craven, leader of the borough representation forces. For 
two days the delegates debated—discussing, arguing, explaining.” 

The defenders of borough representation believed, in the first place, 
that the commercial interests of the towns, being separate and dis- 
tinct from agricultural enterprises, warranted special representation. 
‘Borough towns had interests . . . distinct from the counties in 
which they were located—often adversary interests—interests, of 


73 Tarborough Free Press, October 10, 1834. 

183 Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolina, 1835, p. 22. 

14 Ibid., p. 32. 

™ To hue who desired action and wished to dispatch the business, Mr. McQueen of Chatham made 
reply that ‘‘(this) was not a thing to be done to-day and undone to-morrow, but would last through 
all tame and entail its consequences on posterity.”” IJbid., p. 51. 
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which the Agricultural portion of the community knew nothing— 
which could not be protected by county representation.”*® For any 
who might have been inclined to question the justice and efficacy of 
entrusting the protection of these special interests to a limited number 
of towns, Mr. Gaston said, “The representatives from a few towns, in 
protecting the interests of their immediate constituents, became thus, 
to a certain extent, guardians of the interests of all the towns in 
the State. They were so few that their votes would have but little 
influence on the decision, but they secured for these interests a fair 
hearing.”*’ It was thought, moreover, that the existing town-county 
hostility precluded the possibility of fair representation for town 
interests should borough representation be abolished. As a final argu- 
ment, attention was called to the type of men sent to the Assembly 
by the towns. These were able and talented citizens—men whose 
counsel could not well be spared from the legislative deliberations, 
but who, in all likelihood, would not be elected to the Assembly if 
the towns no longer were to be allowed to send representatives. 

The opposition led by Smith of Orange and Holmes of New Han- 
over, argued that even with special representation the commercial 
interests of the towns had not developed. “If it be true that this right 
of representation is essential to the protection of their interests why 
has not the fostering care of the Legislature, for more than fifty 
years, been able to prevent them from sinking into ruin? Halifax, 
sir, is gone—Edenton is going—and New Bern is not far behind.”’** 
These gentlemen minimized the town-county hostility and denied 
the belief that delegates from the counties would slight the town 
interests. Nathaniel Macon of Warren, did not favor borough repre- 
sentation as a means of keeping able men in the legislature. Said 
he, “If the people have not virtue enough to select their most talented 
men, this provision would not ensure it.”*® To add to these arguments 
the opposition made good use of the accounts of the evils which arose 
from borough elections. Hillsboro, Salisbury, and Wilmington men 
testified to the moral corruption, the debauchery, and violence which 
attended these elections. Their arraignments were severe, their re- 
ports effective. 


1 Ibid., p. 47. 
1 Tbid., p. 33. 
1 Ibid., p. 54. 
1 Ibid., p. 43. 
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After two days of debate the resolution and the amendment were 
referred to a special committee. Twelve days later this committee 
brought in a report in favor of allowing Edenton, Wilmington, New- 
bern and Fayetteville each a representative. Again there was spirited 
debate with the advocates of the report making every effort to gain 
support. 

But borough representation had not produced results of sufficient 
importance to build up a case for itself. Those who championed the 
cause ran counter to the agricultural sentiment, as well as to the 
jealousy of newly developing towns which did not favor special 
privileges in which they could not participate. Besides, the basis 
of representation for the House and Senate had so recently been 
established and the difficulty of placating discordant sectional interests 
had so lately been passed that few wished to risk any tampering 
which might reawaken old dissatisfactions. Then too, there were 
these vivid accounts of election brawls,*° which, no doubt, swayed 
more votes than did the statistics cited in proof of the magnitude 
of the commercial interests. The conclusion was foregone. By a vote 
of 73 to 50 the report was defeated. Gaston’s last attempt—a motion 
to allow representation to Wilmington, Newbern and Fayetteville, 
likewise failed by a vote of 75 to 47." 

It is interesting to note that on the question there was no east 
and west cleavage. An analysis of the 50 votes supporting the report 
of the committee shows that twenty-five were from the east and 
twenty-five from the west. Of those opposed to the report 43 were 
from the east and 27 from the west. Both delegates from Cumber- 
land, Craven and Rowan favored partial representation, as did the 
entire delegation from Buncombe, Iredell, Lincoln, Stokes, Surry 
and Wilkes. On the other hand New Hanover, Beaufort, Currituck, 
Duplin and Perquimans voted solidly against it. The Halifax dele- 
gation split—one arguing for and one against representation. Chowan 
likewise had a divided delegation.* 


# The odium of violence and disorder cannot, with fairness, be attached to town elections alone. 
County elections were frequently the occasions for fighting, brawling and corrupt dealings. The Diary 
of Waightstill Avery, in the North Carolina University Magazine, LV, 254; Hillsborough Recorder, June 
15, 1825; S. R., XVII, pp. 374-5; XVIII, PR: 243-5; XX, pp. 322-4. 

« For a discussion of the debates see Nash, Francis, ‘Borough Towns in North Carolina,’’ North 
Carolina Booklet, VI, No. 2, PP 102. i ; 

To this meeting of legislators for the first time since 1715 the boroughs sent no delegates. At 
the conventions of 1788 and 1789, as well as at the meetings of the Assembly, representatives from the 
towns had always been present. 
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Borough representation was lost, and few mourned it. One Wil- 
mington editor confessed that he “had a desire to see Fayetteville, 
Wilmington and New Bern retained on the borough system’ but 
believed all would “be well as it is.” Commenting upon the fact 
that both New Hanover members had voted against borough repre- 
sentation he said that he had no doubt they voted thus “under an 
honest conviction of the propriety of their conduct.” Philosophically 
he concluded “If this measure shall produce a more complete unity 
of feeling between the citizens of town and country, the event will 
more than compensate for the loss of our representative.”** There 
were some, however, who found it difficult to rationalize in this 
manner. One of these, the editor of the Newbern Spectator, frankly 
disappointed over the fate of borough representation, said: 


We have several causes of dissatisfaction. The first effect of the 
Amendment will be to exclude from the Legislature a few indeed, but 
decidedly the most valuable Members of which it is ordinarily composed. 
For obvious reasons—which imply no disparagement to others—the 
Town Members have generally been the most liberal, the least timid and 
the best informed of the body; in short, such men as the condition of the 
State requires in her Councils. Apart from their intelligence and politi- 
cal integrity, the commercial interests of the towns must suffer by their 
exclusion; for notwithstanding the arguments used by some inexperi- 
enced members of the Convention to prove that a County member is 
fully capable to legislate for a mercantile community, all experience 
proves the contrary. Another reason of dissatisfaction is, that had but 
a portion of the Towns—the most populous—have been represented, as 
proposed by Mr. Bryan, of Beaufort, the Eastern and Western vote, on 
joint ballot, would have been equalized. We do not, however, hope to see 
this necessary privilege restored, and we must make the best we can of 
the deprivation. We feel sorry to be compelled to say, that we are 
indebted for this disfranchisement more to Eastern than Western mem- 
bers, many of the former from counties adjoining those in which the 
towns are situated which have been sacrificed, and with which they 
would have seen, could they see politically beyond their noses, that their 
political interests are most closely connected.** 


8s The People’s Press, July 1, 1835. 


*¢ Extract from the Newbern Spectator, quoted in the Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, 
September 29, 1835. 





THE SOLUTION OF POST-BELLUM AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH CAROLINA* 


By Francis B. Smmxins 


Having in a previous article attempted to explain the difficulties 
and ambitions which confused the South Carolina farmers in their 
attempt to meet post-bellum conditions, we shall now describe how 
these problems were solved and explain new problems which arose 
after the war. 

The most available agency for the adjustment of these difficulties 
was the Federal government. As soon as it saw how impractical were 
many of its endeavors to elevate the Negro into an independent land- 
owner, it addressed itself to the more practical task of teaching both 
races to codperate under the new conditions. Its agencies in this 
endeavor were the various military commanders stationed in the State 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

That there was need of outside aid no one can deny. The Negroes 
were ill fitted for the role of freedmen. They were confused, poverty- 
stricken, and without the protection which they had been accustomed 
to receive from their masters. The planters likewise needed guidance 
in adjusting themselves satisfactorily to the new conditions, and they 
had no capital with which they could commence planting operations. 

Many of the Federal agents seem to have understood these diffi- 
culties and strove with energy to bring about satisfactory adjust- 
ments. Their service in relieving physical want has already been 
discussed. The services of the troops in keeping order in the rural 
districts in the months immediately following the war were quite 
beneficial to everyone concerned and was so recognized by the whites 
living during that period.’ But the most helpful efforts of the govern- 
ment agents were directed toward inducing both races to enter in 
labor contracts as a basis for the resumption of ordered labor. Al- 
though unwise conduct on the part of some tended to antagonize the 
planters and demoralize the Negroes, the United States officials were 


* In the preparation of this paper the author has been aided by Mr. Bob White Linker of the Uni- 
= of North Carolina. 

1 The Sumter correspondent of the Charleston Daily Courier, October 6, 1865, said that the removal 
of the military would be a calamity, and the committee on military affairs of the legislature was of 
the opinion that conditions of the sea islands required ‘‘that the United States forces, both army and 
navy, should be put and kept on duty”. House Journal, Extra Session, 1865, p. 63. 
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among the first to recognize the feasibility of the freedmen entering 
into agreements to work for their former masters. Early in 1865 
army Officers were busy using their influence to induce them to make 
contracts.” But the agency which especially dedicated itself to this 
form of work was the Freedmen’s Bureau. General Saxton, its chief 
for South Carolina, was keenly alive to the necessity of the Negroes 
“not letting a day pass ere you find some work for your hands to 
do,” and he supplemented this pious advice with specific action. In 
each Bureau district he established a board to make contracts con- 
sisting of an agent of the Bureau and representatives of the planters 
and freedmen. He prepared model contracts which specified the gen- 
eral obligations to be assumed by both parties, but wisely left the 
determination of wage rates or the share of the harvest to the agent. 
“The Freedmen’s Bureau,” said one of its agents in June, 1865,° 
“has been a great blessing to both, because it has been a mediator 
between the two classes; it has endeavored to persuade the freedman 
to trust his employer, assuring him that the Bureau would see justice 
done him; it has urged the master to give up his prejudices and treat 
the Negro fairly.” To give effectiveness to the contracts the Bureau 
agents, with the aid of the military and such of the civil magistrates 
as would codperate with them, were empowered to settle disputes 
arising therefrom. In this function they were aided by the provost 
courts. So strenuous was Saxton in urging the freedmen to forget 
his previous promise of land allotments, and to enter into contracts 
with the landlords, that he won the warm commendation of many 
whites.” When he quit office shortly afterwards, due to his earlier 
land policy, the usefulness of the Bureau was enhanced by the ap- 
pointment of Scott as his successor. Scott was more conservative. 
He immediately modified certain provisions of Saxton’s model con- 
tract which were objectionable to the planters, and he was able to 
report in May, 1866, that the Negroes “had entered into contracts 
with a willingness and unanimity beyond the expectation of the most 
sanguine persons in the state.”° During the following year and the 
beginning of 1868 the Bureau effected contract adjustments which 


2 Webster, ‘‘The operation of the Freedman’s Bureau in South Carolina” Smith College Studies in 
History, I, p. 106. : 

3 Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, Part II, p. 230. 

« Webster, op. loc., p. 110. 

’ See, for example, Charleston Daily Courier, January 6, 9, 11, 1866. 

* Webster, op. cit., pp. 114-116. 
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contributed to the agricultural advance of the State. Its agents were 
able to report that their offices were thronged with planters and freed- 
men calling on them to settle differences and to divide crops, and that 
there was a growing feeling of better understanding between the two 
classes." So salutary were the services of Scott that the leading con- 
servative newspaper® said of him, ‘While he has done full justice to 
the freedmen, the planters have found him patient and just and 
courteous.” Especially appreciated was the charity he dispensed. The 
newspapers were grateful for the rationing of destitute whites as well 
as blacks. A measure of his administration directly bearing upon 
the problem of agricultural rehabilitation was the furnishing to freed- 
men of supplies necessary for the beginning of farming, in cases where 
the planters were unable to do so. In order to secure its investments, 
the Bureau took liens on the crops and made the planters the dis- 
tributing agents of the supplies. Naturally, this form of relief was 
described as of “great and substantial benefit to the planters,”*® 


and 
as “humane and judicious.” 


But the Freedmen’s Bureau, like other artificial agencies already 
described, was not the best means of bringing agricultural order 
to the State. In spite of the concrete good which it accomplished, the 
very circumstances under which it worked were such as to create 
prejudices against it which would have gone far toward destroying its 
power for good even had it been conducted far more benevolently 
and wisely than it actually was. It was the agent of the conqueror 
designed to impose a regime of freedom upon an unwilling master 
class.’* The deleterious effect of its charity upon the freedmen has 
already been mentioned. Moreover, its actions were not always the 
wisest. The land policy of Saxton had created a bitterness for which 
a subsequent wiser policy was no compensation. The agents were 
often utterly incapable of the delicate task of dispensing justice so 


as to satisfy both races.’* They were often corrupt. For example, 


a white was given two months in jail for striking a freedman and then 
was informed that if he would pay one hundred dollars he would be 


7 Thid., pp. 116-117. 

* Charleston Dally News, March 13, and December 24, 1867. 

* For example, see ibid., February 1, 10, 1866; July 1, 9, 1867; December 24, 28, 1867. Between May 
and October, 1867, 19,124 whites and 35,698 Negroes were aidedin this manner. Webster, op. cit., p. 122. 

1° Charleston Daily News, December 14, 1868. 


ul — Daily Courier, February 1, 1866; see also ibid; February 10, 1866, and Webster, op. cit., 
pp. 122-123. 


11 The aforementioned article in the Charleston Daily News of March 13, 1867 praising Scott, called 
the Bureau ‘‘an intolerable nuisance.”’ 


18 For description of inefficient agents, see Sidney Andrews, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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released. A white flogged a tenant and received summons to appear 
for trial. He sent his carriage for the agent, and the next morning 
when the tenant appeared to make his accusation he was told that the 
case had been settled. Many planters, realizing the influence of the 
Bureau, made arrangements with its agents to share the profits of 
their farms.’* Another circumstance which militated against the 
success of the Bureau as a labor agency was the fact that its opera- 
tions did not continue beyond 1868. Furthermore, the area of its 
operations was largely confined to the coast.’® 

The real reason, however, why the Freedmen’s Bureau could never 
have been successful as the supervisor of labor contracts in South 
Carolina, was because it attempted to enforce impractical principles 
of abstract justice which ignored social and economic realities. The 
idea that some disinterested agency should attempt to see that justice 
was done to the freedmen, may appeal to one’s sense of equality, but 
such interference was no more to be tolerated by South Carolina 
landlords than by the landlords of any other state or country. Land- 
lords the world over have demanded and received as part of the 
privileges of their position the right of administering justice between 
themselves and their tenants, and where legal systems supposing 
equality have existed, the landlords have usually been able to bend 
them to their purposes. What advantages the tenants have received— 
they, as we have seen, were by no means insignificant—came through 
the operations of economic laws and not through the decrees of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. Violence was not done to the fact that the 
landlords were the owners of the soil with sole power to sit in judg- 
ment in agrarian matters. The Bureau’s benevolent purposes under 
such circumstances could only have been interpreted as meddlesome 
and tending to create disorder. Judge Aldrich, an outspoken planter, 
expressed the views of his class in the following indictment: “We 
are greatly embarrassed in the management of our domestic affairs 
by the presence and interference of the Freedmen’s Bureau. I be- 
lieve that if the delicate problem of organizing the labor of our 
former slaves was entirely left tous . . . things would be so 


managed as to enable us, very soon, to regain their confidence.’’*® 


14 These and several other instances appear in the National Intellingencer (Washington) as quoted 
in the Charleston Daily Courier, July 9, 1866 


18 There were only forty-nine agents in the entire State in 1868. South Carolina Almanac for 1868 
(Charleston, 1868), p. 35. 


16 Charge to grand jury of Richland County, Fairfield Herald, October 16, 1866. 
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The truth of the matter was that the reorganization of labor, under 
the operation of economic laws, and through the necessary codpera- 
tion of the two classes of the agricultural population, was pro- 
ceeding at a steady pace, in spite of the conflicting forces which 
we have described. An agricultural society was being evolved which 
was tolerable to both freedman and planter. The failure of both 
classes to realize fully the advantages which they had hoped to 
achieve forced compromise. When it was realized that both races 
were to continue to live on the soil of South Carolina in very nearly 
the same proportions as before the war, and when the necessity of 
subsistence taught the two classes that they must work the soil to- 
gether, each began to recognize virtues in the other and to cherish 
hopes for mutual happiness. When the possibility, under such condi- 
tions, not only of subsistence but also of high profits through the 
growing of cotton, was realized, the various demoralizing influences 
which we have described tended to disappear, and planter and freed- 
man entered into contracts and planted, harvested, and prospered 
through mutual aid. 

Indeed the chasm which existed between the Negro and white 
farmers was in fact not as great as political and social manifestations 
might lead us to believe. Both races spoke the same language, had 
the same religion, ate the same food, were accustomed to the same 
climate, loved the same homes, and were accustomed to working the 
same crops in very much the same style. They had lived together 
quite intimately for a long time and there had grown up between 
them bonds of affection which the radical changes that we have de- 
scribed could hardly shatter. “The relations,” said the Charleston 
Daily News, March 15, 1867, “existing between us and the Negroes 
are old, kindly, and in some respects very strong. . . . The in- 
fluences we have with them began with the cradle and their interests 
and ours are the same.” 

The planters themselves, however bitterly they deplored the changes 
which the war had brought, were on the whole willing to adjust 
themselves to these changes. “The white people of South Carolina,” 
said a moderate but representative planter,*’ “will cordially co- 
operate with the government to make their [the Negroes’| labor 
effective and in elevating them as much astheyean. . . . ” “As 


11 Judge Frost, in Winnsboro Tri-Weekly News, July 8, 1865. 
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a freeman, let us treat him [the Negro] as a friend,” said General 
Hampton.** “Deal with him frankly, justly, kindly, and my word 
for it, he will reciprocate your kindness, clinging to his old home, 
his own country, and his former masters.” Too great praise could 
hardly be bestowed on the majority of the State’s white farmers for 
the patience with which they accepted the reverses which came their 
way, being willing to accept the great agricultural revolution which 
was forced upon them and inventing expedients with which to meet 
the realities of the new day. With the indomitable optimism char- 
acteristic of the American pioneer, some even saw a vision of a 
future which would be brighter than the affluence which slavery had 
supported. “The daily experience of our planters,” said the Charles- 
ton Daily News, December 29, 1868, in quoting from the New 
Orleans Price Current, “is now demonstrating the fact that to hire 
a Negro at reasonable wages . . ._ is cheaper for the planter in 
the long run, than to run the risk of his cost when owned, and to 
assume the responsibility of his clothing, doctor’s bills, and his sup- 
port when disabled by disease or old age.’’ Professor Joseph Le 
Conte argued in 1865 that “the freeing of the slaves was not neces- 
sarily any loss of property at all. . . . I contended that, if the 
labor remained reliable, the market value of the slaves would be 
transferred bodily to the land.’’”® 

Nor did the Negroes as a whole behave in a fashion far out of 
keeping with the opportunities imposed by economic realities and 
the traditions of labor and social discipline which they inherited. 
A wide reading of the literature of the period convinces the writer 
that they were more often dutiful than recreant in the performance 
of their tasks. White contemporaries give ample testimony to sustain 
this point. Governor Orr said*® as early as 1866: ‘The experiment 
of free labor, whilst it is not entirely satisfactory, is far from proving 
a failure where the blacks have been adequately compensated and 
kindly treated ; they have generally labored faithfully. . . .” The 
Sumter correspondent of the Charleston Daily Courter, March 22, 
1866, said: “Now that seed time has come, the farmer attests the 
diligence and good conduct of his employees, and speaks hopefully 
of renumerative harvest. And all classes have gone to work with com- 


18 In speech at Walhalla, September 22, 1866, in Charleston Daily Courier, October 10, 1866. 


1® William Dallam Armes, 7'he Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte (N. Y., 1903), pp. 232-233. 
2° Message to the General Assembly, House Journal, Regular Session, 1866, pp. 20-21. 
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mendable energy in removing the material traces of the late des- 
perate struggle.” ‘I am inclined to believe,” was a typical comment 
several years later*’ “that we have in the Negroes as good laborers 
as the world can produce, and by the proper organization among 
planters and landowners they can be made as efficient now as they 
have been in the past.” The leading writer of the State on farm 
problems” was more inclined to ascribe “the hard times” of 1875 to 
faulty management than to the Negro’s lassitude or political abera- 
tions. “The bad government of South Carolina,” he said, “has never 
made the land produce one ounce less. Nor has it been labor. The 
labor of the South is as reliable as that of the North and it is more 
efficient and less expensive.”” When other incentives did not function, 
there was one certain stimulus which put the Negroes to work— 
economic necessity. This force operated with striking efficiency in 
the low-country, the section in which the race showed the most pro- 
nounced tendencies to revolt from toil. The complaint that the 
Negroes of the sea islands would not work, said a careful observer,”* 
was absurd since by 1867 many were face to face with an exacting 
poverty which forced them to walk ten miles a day in order to earn 
fifty cents. Illustrative of the energizing force of economic necessity 
was the case of the Negress heavy with child, who walked five miles 
out of Beaufort in order to earn ten cents with which to appease her 
hunger.** The Negroes on the Santee estate of Captain Thomas 
Pinckney, who cherished such extravagant ideas concerning their 
rights to the land, and who were guilty of wanton abuse of the 
property of their former master, were soon forced by fear of starva- 
tion to resume work on terms acceptable to the owner of the land. 
“Cap'n, I ’clar’ ’fo’ Gawd, Suh,” said one humbled field hand, “I 
ain’ got no vittles fur my wife an’ chillun. I ain’ got a day’s rations 
in my eabin. . . . IT’se been willin’ fur right smart while [to 
work. |. I ain’ nuvver seed dis way we been doin’ wuz zackly right. 
. . . He went to work and his example was followed by the 
leader of the insurgent laborers and the latter’s entire following.”° 
In fact, most of the agrarian disturbances which we have deseribed 
were confined to the region below Columbia. The up-country enjoyed 


21 ‘An Occasional Contributor,’’ Rural Carolinian, II, pp. 572-574 (July, 1871). 
22 D. Wyatt Aiken, ibid., VI, pp. 227-230 (February, 1875). 

23 Botume, First Days Among the Contrabands, pp. 235-236. 

24 Charleston Daily News, August 14, 1869. 

2° Narrative of Captain Pinckney in Avary, Dixie After the War, pp. 341-345. 
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the distinction of being one of the regions of the South least dis- 
turbed by the invader. It likewise enjoyed the distinction of effecting 
the transition from a condition of ordered slave labor to one of 
ordered free labor with a remarkably low degree of friction. The 
majority of blacks, after a brief and more or less aimless period 
of wandering about, entered into labor agreements with their former 
masters. They continued to till the soil in much the same manner, 
if not with the same energy, as they had done as slaves. Commenta- 
tors on conditions in 1865 are well-nigh unanimous in commending 
the up-country Negro’s willingness to labor. A typical opinion was 
that given by a citizen of this section to Whitelaw Reid:** “In the 
main,” he said, “the Niggers are working just as they used to. 
. . . <A few have been hired by the day; and some others have 
gone to work for a specified share of the crops. In a great many 
cases the planters have told them to work ahead, get their living out 
of the crops, and what further share they are entitled to should be 
determined when the officers who approve the contracts come.” At 
the beginning of the following year ex-Governor Perry said, “‘In the 
upper and middle portion of the State the Negroes have all made con- 
tracts, and gone to work and are doing well. It is only in the low- 
country and on the sea islands . . . that there is any disturb- 
ance.””** 

We shall now describe the conditions under which the Negroes 
became ordered workers. They were various. A large proportion 
became wage hands; others became proprietors ; a noticeable minority 
became renters; the system which attracted large numbers was the 
share crop arrangement, under which the planter furnished the land, 
the Negro the labor, and each a share of the other necessary capital, 
and the crop was divided between the two in shares, which varied 
with the amount of capital furnished by each.” 

As has already been indicated, the planters generally preferred the 
wage system. It gave them the highest possible degree of control 
over land and labor. It seems to have been the prevailing arrange- 
” a After the War, p. 84. 

ft es tery etree er eresp 
fied tenants, "In 1900 962,607 eres were owned by colored persons as compared with 7,265,012 heres 
owned by whites; in that year 22 per cent of Negro farm operators owned their land and 78 per cent 


were tenants, as compared with 58 per cent owners and 42 per cent tenants among the whites. Census 
of 1910 VII, pp. 494-497. 
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ment during the first few years after the war and still plays an 
important part in the farm life of the State. The conditions under 
which it operated and its importance can be made clear by citing a 
few comments. “The system of weekly money payments,” said the 
Charleston Daily Courier in 1866,” “seems satisfactory to both the 
freedman and the employer.” “From experience,” said the Spartan- 
burg Carolina Spartan,” “of those who have tried the system, it is 
said, that the best method of obtaining their [the Negroes’] labor 
is to let them have a comfortable cabin to live in, and hire them by 
the month—under certain stipulations as to wages.” General Wade 
Hampton made contracts with his former slaves to pay each of them 
ten dollars a month, and three and one half pounds of meat and a peck 
of meal per week.’ D. Wyatt Aiken reported success in both 1866 
and 1867 from farming with laborers whom he paid in money.** The 
survey of agricultural conditions made by Major Harry Hammond 
in 1880, a time when they had become settled, proved that this 
system was extensively used. In certain counties of the lower pine 
belt, notably Colleton and Williamsburg, he found it was the pre- 
vailing method of farming** and was used to some extent in all 
sections. Although this type of tenure made its greatest appeal to the 
less thrifty, those who worked under it were by no means miserable. 
They were relieved of the responsibility of crop management, enjoyed 
an extended holiday around Christmas, and were allowed to enjoy 
many of the fruits of their labor not taken into account by the ten 
or fifteen dollars which they received in monthly wages. Hammond 
thus** described those of the up-country: “In most cases they are 
given shelter, rations, firewood, and almost invariably a garden, and 
the privilege of raising some stock, a cow or a hog. The farm work 
is light, and the extreme care formerly given to preserving the health 
of the slaves had bequeathed regulations regarding labor not cus- 
tomary elsewhere. Work commences at sunrise and is over with 
sunset, no night work of any kind being required; the time allowed 
for meals varies, for dinner it is from one to three hours, according 
to the length of the days. All exposure to rain or bad weather, even 


%® As quoted in DeBow's Review, N. S., II, p. 423 (September, 1866). 

®" Quoted in Charleston Daily News, January 26, 1867. 

" Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, Part II, p. 226-227. 
% Rural Carolinian, II, pp. 323-324 (March, 1871). 


%8 “Report on Cotton Production for the State of South Carolina’? House Misc. Doc., 47th Cong., 
25 Sess., Part 6, p. 518. 


% Ibid., pp. 521-522. 
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in pressing exigencies, is scrupulously avoided, and during excep- 
tionally chilly weather little is obtained or expected of the Negro 
laborers.” 

The desire to rent land outright in return for a stipulated pay- 
ment in money or produce (usually cotton) was naturally the ambi- 
tion of a large group of Negroes seeking some degree of freedom 
from the control of their former masters. This was granted to that 
small group who demonstrated capacity for independent action. 
Aiken, when he was forced to abandon the wage system because of the 
competition of planters who adopted the share system, rented his 
lands with profit “to those freedmen proving themselves most worthy.” 
He said that they had all worked well, and made money and paid 
him a handsome rental.** Of the profit which could be derived from 
such arrangements, he wrote in 1875: “I have repeatedly seen farms 
in South Carolina of from one to five hundred acres, sell for from 
five to twenty-five hundred dollars, and no sooner had they changed 
hands than they were leased to Negro farmers for twenty-five per 


cent on the investment. . . . To my mind, no people ever had a 
fairer chance of becoming lordly landowners, or of establishing a 
system of agricultural tenantry . . . than have the Southern 


planters of the present time.’** A writer in the Rural Carolinian 
in 1874* said that he found both the wage and share crop systems 
to be failures, but that he had had success through renting his lands 
and furnishing the necessary mules and rations, on condition that 
enough acres be planted in cotton to secure his rent. This plan, he 
said, had succeeded on many farms in the State. 

Aside from the Negroes of the sea islands who became landowners 
because of special circumstances already described, there were many 
scattered over the State who, because of exceptional thrift, likewise 
became owners. This tendency was stimulated because of the low 
price of land as compared with its high rental value and because of 
the opportunities given by the high price of cotton. That not more 
than five per cent of the Negro farmers were in this class at the end 
of the Reconstruction period would be quite surprising but for the 
explanations already given. Descriptions of two farmers will give 
us a fair idea of the accomplishments of this class. One of these 


** Rural Carolinian, III, p. 114 (December, 1872). 
%* Ibid., VI, pp. 455 (June, 1875). 
" V, pp. 486-487 (June, 1874). 
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was a certain Limus of St. Helena Island, who was described in 
1863 by Northern residents of that region. He was “a black Yankee, 
who is not very moral or scrupulous, but who leads all in enterprise 
and prosperity.” Taking advantage of favorable circumstances, he 
raised cotton and sold it at high prices; he also sold fish and country 
produce in the Hilton Head market. So successful was he that he 
became the owner of a boat, a horse, sulky and cart, and saved four 
to five hundred dollars with which to purchase land.** More char- 
acteristic of his class was a certain Edward Hill, who lived in an 
unnamed interior county. Within nine years after emancipation he 
was owner of a large tract of land on which he and his family pro- 
duced annually twenty-five bales of cotton. This yielded a net income 
of one thousand dollars. Immediately after emancipation he had 
gone to work as a share cropper on the lands of his former master. 
Although he had the misfortune to lose his horse during the growing 
season of the first year, at the end of that year he had enough funds 
to pay his debts and buy supplies for the next season. With the 
profits of the second crop he purchased his first lands. His success 
had been due to wise economy, unceasing industry, and refusal to 
become involved in politics—he voted Democratic.” 

The share crop system was a compromise between the two races. 
The Negroes desired to become independent owners and renters; and 
the whites desired to retain a high degree of control over the land 
by working the Negroes for wages with the plantation as a unit of 
operation. Its general features were: each Negro family was allotted 
a plot of twenty-five or more acres, and the family took up its resi- 
dence in a cabin, newly erected on the land. The degree of inde- 
pendence which the tenant was able to exercise was not as great as 
as that of those who rented outright, since the landlord supervised 
planting operations. He prescribed what crops should be planted, 
reserved the right of inspection, and exercised a degree of moral 
persuasion capable of inspiring hard labor in those tending to be lazy. 
The fact that he received a share of what was produced prompted 
a high degree of interest on his part in the success of the operation. 
In the division of the crop, one third usually went to the tenant in 
return for his labor; one third to the landlord as rent; the re 


%° Pearson, Letters From Port Royal, pp. 37-38. 
39 Green, John P., Recollections of the Carolinas (Cleveland, 1880], pp. 51-55. 
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maining third was divided between the two in proportion to the seed, 
fertilizer, tools, and work animals each furnished. During the early 
years of freedom, the general practice was for the laborer to furnish 
only the labor ; hence he received only one third of the crop. As soon 
as he was able to accumulate some money he often furnished half of 
the capital and received one half of the proceeds of the crop.*° 
Actually, the Negro received little or nothing at the end of the year 
because he had mortgaged his third or half to the merchant or land- 
lord for the food and clothing necessary to sustain him and his family 
through the growing season. 

These contracts often assumed intricate forms which defy general 
description. For instance, a widely adopted system was proposed as 
early as 1866 by a certain laborer of the Upper Pine Belt. He be- 
came possessed of the idea that his share of the crop should be one 
fourth of the produce, in addition to his own food and subsistence. 
He proposed that he should work fivg days of the week for the land- 
lord, and in return should be furnished with his house and food, 
three acres of land, a mule to work on Saturdays, and sixteen dollars. 
This plan, with modifications the following years by which the freed- 
men worked fewer days of the week for the planters and furnished 
an increasing proportion of the supplies, was extensively adopted. 
Such arrangements could hardly be called typical illustrations of the 
share arrangement, but rather an evolution from the wage system 
toward it. A typical arrangement representing the share system fully 
developed is described by Chancellor Johnson as used on his lands 
in Marlboro County in 1880: “I furnish the stock, the food for it; 
pay one half of the blacksmith, fertilizer, bagging and ties account, 
and furnish ginning facilities. The tenant has his garden and potato 
patch, does all the work, from repairing fences and ditches to pre- 
paring the crop for the market. My advances are repaid, and the 
crop is equally divided.” 

Under the various systems of tenure which have been described 
there was a steady rise in the agricultural output of the State. The 
number of bales of cotton produced in 1870 was 224,500. This 
represented a marked improvement over the 30,000 produced in 
1865 and, considering the adverse circumstances, was by no means 


«© Illustrations of this plan are in Harry Hammond, op. loc., p. 522. 
“ Tbid., pp. 519-520 
42 Tbid., p. 519. 
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an unfavorable showing when compared with the 353,412 bales of 
1860. The crop of 1876 was only some 43,000 bales short of that 
of 1860, and by 1880 the number produced was far in excess of 
that of 1860. So successful, in a comparative sense, was South Caro- 
lina in the production of cotton during this period that it was then 
producing a larger proportion of the total crop of the country than 
just before the war.** Although cotton was the most important 
interest of the farmer, other agricultural interests were not neglected. 
In 1870 only one third of the cultivated area of the State was in 
cotton, which was less than the area devoted to Indian corn.** Al- 
though it is true that in almost every other line of agricultural in- 
dustry the yields of 1870 compare quite unfavorably with those of 
1860, each year after 1865 showed improvements in this respect over 
the year immediately preceding. This is illustrated in the following 
table of estimates of livestock for the years 1867, 1869, 1870, 
and 1872 as compiled from data found in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture :*° 




















1867 | 1869 1870 1872 
| | | 
Number of horses.............. 39,427 51,300 53,800 55,300 
| 
Number of mules.............| 30,429 40,700 42,300 45,200 
Number of oxen and 151,657 | 167,700 | 174,400 | 179,600 
other cattle ................ 




















| 

Number of milk cows...... 137,773 | 140,500 | 147,500 | 154,800 
| 

Number of hogs............... 200,592 | 308,000 | 317,200 | 332,000 











«3 7.4 per cent of the total in 1869 as compared with 6.4 in 1859.—Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, 1876, pp. 118-119. For foregoing figures see Handbook of South Carolina, 1883, Table IV 
following p. 359. ; , 

44 35 per cent in cotton; 44 per cent in corn; and 21 per cent in other crops.—Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 1876, pp. 120-121. 

«* Ibid., 1867, p. 96; 1869, pp. 47-48; 1870, 48; 1872, pp. 43-44. 
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This to no small degree accounts for the striking recovery manifested 
in the statistics of farm values as revealed by the census of 1880 and 
corrects the popular belief that the Reconstruction period was char- 
acterized by agricultural decay rather than recovery. The following 
table** will give a basis for the comparison of the agricultural pros- 
perity of these three decades: 

































































1860 1870 1880 

| 
Total acreage in farms.......| 16,195,280 12,105,280 13,457,613 
Percentage of unimproved 71.8 75.1 89.3 

lands in farms.............. 

Value of farms... $139,652,508 | $44,808,763 | $68,677,482 
Value of live stock ............| $23,934,465 | $12,443,510 | $12,279,419 

| | | 

| 
Number of horses............... a 81,125 44,105 60,660 
Number of mules and asses 56,456 41,327 67,005 
Number of milk cows.......... 163,938 98,693 139,881 
Number of swine.................. 965,779 395,999 628,198 
Bushels of corn produced....} 15,065,606 7,614,207 11,767,099 

| | 
Bushels of wheat produced | 1,285,631 | 783,610 962,358 





«© Taken from Handbook of South Carolina, 1888, Table IV following p. 359. 
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Bushels of Irish potatoes 296,735 83,252 144,942 
RRR | 
Bushels of sweet potatoes . siti tities 
4,115,688 1,342,16: 2,189,622 
Ee \ ce | — _ 














Notable improvements were made possible by the fuller recogni- 
tion of the applications of commercial fertilizers. Likewise, there 
was some improvements in the technique of farming. Two thirds of 
the replies to questions addressed to representative farmers of the 
State in 1876 “indicated a change in the closer copying of model 
practice, and especially in a more general use of improved imple- 
ments. If the old forms of implements are retained, there is a 
marked improvement in the grace of outline and perfection of finish, 
as well as in economy of material and power.’’*’ 

During this period there was no lack of thoughtful leaders and 
enterprising organizations which strove for adjustments and improve- 
ments necessary to meet the rapid changes in agricultural life. Fore- 
most among the organizations was the Rural Carolinian, a monthly 
magazine published from 1869 through 1876. It was perhaps the 
ablest agricultural periodical which the State has ever had. Its 
editor, D. Wyatt Aiken, represented the rare combination of a 
thorough acquaintance with practical farming gained through years 
of successful experience, a high sense of patriotic devotion to his 
State and class, ability as a writer, an acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of his field, zeal for reform, and a willingness to be highly 
critical of men and measures when the occasion demanded. It was 
largely through his efforts that the Patrons of Husbandry, an organi- 
zation designed to improve the well-being of the white farmers (which 
we shall discuss presently), was introduced into the State. Another 
notable organization for the improvement of farming was the South 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Society. This association came 
into being in 1869 as the revival of an ante-bellum society. At its 
annual meetings papers were read on the means of improving farm 
practices. They were made public through an annual report. An- 
other important activity of this society was the holding of an annual 


* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1876, p. 127. 
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fair at Columbia, beginning in 1869. Although these gatherings 
were subjected to criticism due to the attention given gambling, races, 
drinking, the exhibition of fat women and other monstrosities char- 
acteristic of the traveling carnival of the day, there can be little doubt 
that its agricultural exhibitions stimulated progress. The less serious 
features of the fairs were excused by the liberal minded on the 
grounds that they gave pleasure to the populace and stimulated at- 
tendance.** Other organizations for the improvement of farming 
were the local agricultural clubs. The most progressive of these were 
the South Carolina Agricultural Society of Charleston, The Pomo- 
logical and Farmers’ Club of Society Hill, and the Cheraw Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Club. Among the individuals who through their 
experiments in practical farming did much to guide the mass into 
better practices were Aiken, Johnson Hagood of Barnwell, and W. C. 
Coker of Darlington. Professors Francis S. Holmes and Charles 
Upham Shepard of Charleston, distinguished scientists, did much 
to make the phosphates within the State available as fertilizer; while 
Thomas G. Clemson of Fort Hill, the son-in-law of Calhoun, was, 
as early as 1867,*° being heard as the advocate of scientific agricul- 
tural education. His ideas were to bear fruit many years later in the 
foundation of the college which now bears his name. 

In the opinion of many, the farmers of South Carolina committed 
a capital mistake in concentrating on the production of cotton. 
Figures already cited show that by 1876 as much cotton was being 
produced as in 1860, without a corresponding recovery in other 
commodities. The farmers insisted in maintaining this concentra- 
tion in spite of much solemn advice given concerning its alleged 
evils. There can be no doubt, as countless writers have made clear, 
that they have suffered from this absorption. The greater and greater 
cotton crops produced in South Carolina and the other Southern 
states after 1865 led to a steady fall in price; in other words, the 
energy of the farmers was directed toward the destruction of the 
very condition which they wished to enjoy. Moreover, they became 
involved in irritating debts for the purchase of large supplies of 


« For interesting comments on the fairs, see Rural Carolinian, I, p. 181 (December, 1869); II, pp. 
176-177 (December, 1870); IV, p. 256 (February, 1873). 
« See his ‘‘Principles of Agriculture,”’ The Land We Love (Chariotte), II, pp. 245-252 (February, 


1867), and his elaborate report in The Proceedings of the Agricultural and Mechanical Society of South 
Carolina, 1869. 
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fertilizer and provisions.” However, it is likely that the farmers of 
South Carolina showed greater wisdom in this concentration than 
their critics would have us believe. What substitutes could they have 
found for cotton? Some advocated the establishment of manufac- 
tories; but a development in that direction was hardly practical due 
to the almost utter lack of capital. There was talk of arousing in- 
terest in viniculture, fishing, and other industries wholly out of 
keeping with both the climate and the traditions of the people, The 
most sagacious advocate of diversification, Major Harry Hammond,™ 
suggested the growing of olives and bananas along the coast! Aside 
from Indian corn and the sweet potato, which were grown in ample 
quantities, the State, because of its climate and the training of its 
people, was able only to make a very poor showing in the raising 
of great food staples. The average cash value per acre of the wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, hay, and Irish potatoes grown in South Carolina 
during each year of this period was nearly always less than that 
of any other State of the United States.°? The relative meagerness 
of forage, due to excessive heat and dryness, made the raising of 
cattle, in competition with the states of the West and North, im- 
practical. On the other hand, conditions were such as to make the 
cultivation of cotton both practical and profitable. The quality of 
the soil, the moderate rainfall and excessive heat of summer, the 
very characteristics which handicapped diversity of interest, com- 
bined to make South Carolina almost ideal for the growth of the 
fleecy staple. In the Negro and in that growing group of whites, 
who were now turning to the soil, the State had a population who 
understood cotton culture. Although the so-called overproduction of 
cotton steadily caused the price to fall to lower and lower levels, 
such a decline, however much it was deplored, was the inevitable 
result of the return of the South to normal production. It was not 
as rapid as some imagine; the price did not fall to the level of 1860 
until 1878. This fall was not without its advantages. It destroyed 
the competition of other sections of the world where, due to the 


* A typical criticism was the following from Charleston Daily News, January 23, 1867: ‘‘We made 
cotton to buy Yankee trash; to buy Western corn, meat and mules, headlessly destroying our home- 


by the most barbarous —— of agriculture . - Our cotton fields are hideous and barren 
wastes—monuments of a people’s folly.” 


Op. loc., p. 475. 
‘s Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1869, pp. 27, 37; 1870, pp. 29, 37-38; 1872, p. 25; ete. 


ss Frederick W. Moore, “Fluctuation in the Prices of Agricultural Products,” The South in t ild- 
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stimulus of the high prices during the war, the industry had taken 
a foothold. Furthermore, it was largely through the profits derived 
from cotton that the agricultural rehabilitation of the State was 
effected. With this aim in view, the wiser leaders of the farmers 
advised concentration on cotton. Such was the advice of D. Wyatt 
Aiken in 1867.°* In 1873 William Shannon, as the result of wide 
observations, proved that more profits could be derived from cotton 
than from corn, and told of instances in which cotton farmers had 
found their endeavors so profitable that out of the profits of one year’s 
harvest they had purchased the lands which they worked. “Spite of 
old complications, spite of fraud, corruption, unequal, unjust, and 
burdensome taxation, spite of political interferences and oppressions, 
and in spite of inefficient labor,” he said in speaking of the white 
farmers, ‘“‘we have prospered by and through the cotton plant.” 

Under such conditions it is not surprising to find that the profits 
from investments in farms were quite high. Aiken said in 1875 that 
the income from a first-class Western farm was five per cent on the 
investment, but that he considered a Southern farm which did not 
double that percentage a failure.°° Another writer in the Rural 
Carolinian™ showed that the total annual production from the $47,- 
091,709 capital invested in South Carolina farms after reducing the 
amount paid for wages, was worth $34,680,524—a return of 73.8 
per cent on the investment; whereas the corresponding figures for 
the same year for [Illinois were $955,082,933 and $192,859,600 re- 
spectively—a return of only 20.18 per cent on the investment. A 
survey nine years later®® showed that the annual production was 
equal to 47 per cent of the capital outlay as compared with 18 per 
cent for the entire United States. Although, as we shall presently 
mention, other factors lessen the significance of these figures, they 
stand as a remarkable tribute to the profitableness of cotton in South 
Carolina during Reconstruction. 

Second only in importance to the change from slave to free labor 
was the new system of farm credits which in a large measure grew 
out of the new system of labor. Under the old regime credit and 


‘4 Fairfield Herald, April 17, 1867. 

** Rural Carolinian, LV, pp. 567-571 (August, 1873). 
46 Ibid., VI, p. 455 (June, 1875). 

#7 VI, p. 151 (December, 1874). 

% Handbook of South Carolina, 1883 .p. 573. 
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farm supplies had been furnished in large quantities to the relatively 
fewer farm managers through factors dwelling in Charleston and 
Augusta. The freeing of the slaves and the collapse of the finances 
of the Confederacy well-nigh destroyed this system. Yet, after the 
war there was a great demand for credit. Land and labor remained 
as almost the only forms of wealth, and the necessity of making a 
living, and the desire to take advantage of the prevailing high price 
of cotton, stimulated the search for capital with which to put the 
land and labor to work. Since the changes of the war had broken 
the farms into small units of management, there was demand for 
small credit. To meet these demands the merchants, who had opened 
up shops to cater to the Negroes who for the first time had money to 
spend, were forced to devise the crop lien system.*” When the farmers 
were unable to pay cash for the supplies necessary to run their farms, 
the merchants were forced to take mortgages upon the prospective 
crops. Such an expedient was of great service in the years immediately 
following the war, since it was a ready means through which a laborer 
without capital could begin farming on his own account. But that 
this system should have continued in after years, and should have 
even grown stronger in spite of the steady increase on the productive 
capacity of the State, was deplored with sound reason. It put the 
farmer at the mercy of the merchant, who dictated the type of crop 
which should be planted and charged an extortionate rate on the 
advances made. The merchant demanded that cotton, which could 
be most readily turned to cash, be planted even when the interest of 
economy demanded diversification. 

The extent and nature of this credit system is made clear by the 
survey of Major Harry Hammond in 1880. It was so prevalent that 
in the eleven counties (excluding Union) of the Red Hill section of 
the State there were 30,205 liens on the farms, a number almost 
equal to the number of farms of that area. However, it is not prob- 
able that as many as half the farms were under lien, since many 
carried more than one. The advances made by the merchants con- 
sumed from one-third to seven-eights of the crop before it was har- 


‘® Where the merchants got their initial capital is not wholly clear from the records examined. 
Much ready cash entered the State through the sale of cotton, the expenditures of the army of occ 


upa- 
tion, Northern charity, and Northern merchants; also considerable gold and silver had been Semmes 
during the war. 
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vested, leaving the farmer so depleted of resources that he was forced 
to enter in a similar engagement the next year. Conditions in typical 
low-country counties were described as follows: Of Williamsburg, 
Hammond said, “The system of credit and advances on the growing 
crop prevails largely, from one-half to three-quarters of the farmers, 
black and white, receiving such assistance.”” Of Clarendon, the same 
authority said, “The liens for advances . . . for the year num- 
ber 2,716, or one to every farm save nine, and aggregate $283,- 
317.18.” Their exact nature is described as follows: “The lien is a 
bond for the payment of a specified amount—usually $100—given 
to the storekeeper by the farmer and pledging the growing crop as 
collateral security. On this acknowledgment of indebtedness—which 
by act of the legislature covers the entire crop of the party giving it— 
the farmer receives from time to time during the crop season such 
supplies as may be agreed upon between him and the storekeeper. 
These liens, bonds, or mortgages on the growing crop are recorded 
in the office of the clerk of court. . . . This record gives these 
debts precedence of other indebtedness. The collection of these liens 
is simple, cheap, and prompt. On affidavit of the lien holder that 
he believes his debtor means to avoid payment, the clerk of the court 
orders the sheriff to seize the crop and sell the whole, and to devote 
the proceeds to these purposes.” 

Why such a system should have lasted in the face of growing 
agricultural prosperity seems to have been due to several causes. In 
the first place, the farmers of the State, while quite industrious, 
failed to practice that close economy which agricultural people the 
world over seem to find necessary if they are to make ends meet. 
As we have already said, the freed people were quite careless in 
expenditures. This tendency was stimulated by the fact that they 
realized their earnings just before Christmas, their holiday season, 
and by the fact that they knew that it was possible to get advances 
again for the new year. The fact that they received borrowed money 
made them extravagant. The white farmers, sharing to a less degree 
with the freedmen the weaknesses just mentioned, were guilty of 
errors in judgment to the same extent as the freedmen. Cherishing 
the hope of wealth through concentration on cotton, they were often 


*© Hammond, op. loc., pp. 517-522. 
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guilty of over-expenditure. They often invested too deeply in lands 
and fertilizer, only to have their visions of profit turn into a reality of 
increased debts because of a crop failure or fall in prices. That they 
were often ridiculously inefficient in the management of their house- 
holds and farms is made clear by Aiken, their devoted friend. He 
told of great waste through the cooking of excessive amounts of badly 
prepared foods, and of an almost grotesque tolerance of petty thefts 
on the part of Negro servants. In the construction of dwellings often 
the most elementary dictates of common sense were disregarded— 
two unnecessarily bulky chimneys where one would have sufficed; a 
superfluous open hall with a bulky staircase ; expensive second stories 
and shed rooms; no attention to topography and climate in the choice 
of sites; very inefficient open fireplaces which consumed great quan- 
tities of wood ; and a tolerance of cracks and open doors.” The letters 
of representative farmers, written in 1893, also throw light on the 
prevailing inefficiency in farm management. There was complaint of 
distress due to “mismanagement, bad cultivation, and want of proper 
economy in the utilization of their means,” too much dependence on 
the plow to the exclusion of the hoe, even though the horses remained 
idle half the time, and the tendency to divide farms into too small 
units.” That the burden of the credit system could have been lifted 
by wise economy is proven by the fact that there were both blacks and 
whites who, although forced to borrow immediately after the war, 
later became self-sustaining. 

Another factor in the perpetuation of the lien system was the high 
rate of interest which the merchants were able to exact. Hammond 
estimated in 1880 that the prices charged by the merchants for goods 
sold to the farmers under the provision of the liens were from twenty 
to one hundred per cent in advance of cash prices. “When the cash 
price of corn is seventy-five cents,” he said, “the credit price is not 
infrequently $1.25 and upward.’’** The barrel of flour which cost the 
merchant eight dollars was sold to the farmer for twelve, according 
to the Rural Carolinian;** and a pound of bacon which cost twelve 
cents was sold for eighteen cents; the gallon of molasses which cost 


" Rural Carolinian, IV, pp. 81-84 (November, 1874) and IV, pp. 137-140 (December, 1874). 
* Letters of J. Washington Watts and G. D. Peake, in “Report of Committee on Agriculture and 


Foresty the Condition of the Cotton Grower,” Senate Report, 53rd Congress, 3d Sess., Report No. 986, 
pt. 1, .P . 286, 300. 


ammond, op. loc., pp. 517-518. 
* Ibid., VII, pp. 178-179 “April, 1876). 
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forty cents was sold for seventy-five cents. Thus a profit of fifty 
per cent was exacted on goods furnished in the spring and paid for 
in November. According to a well-informed writer,” the planter who 
borrowed $1,000 with which to purchase supplies was forced to pay 
$300 to the commission merchant who bought the supplies; another 
$300 when the goods were sold; $120 interest on the money; and 
a commission of $25 for selling the cotton, the returns of which were 
to satisfy the indebtedness. Thus the total charge for the use of 
$1,000 was $745. Naturally under such conditions many planters 
sank deeper and deeper into debt; the Negro, careless and philo- 
sophical, soon regarded being continuously in debt as his inevitable 
fate. Some even became peons when they failed to resist the pressure 
of creditors, who forced them, in violation of their own inclinations, 
to work out what they owed. As early as 1865 Miss Botume observed 
how already many of them were falling into hopeless debt. She 
noted the extravagant profits the storekeepers of her neighborhood 
were able to exact. “So in the end,” she concluded, “the people were 
always in debt, and had nothing to begin the New Year with. They 
had no clothing and no money to buy anything with.” 

There were two main reasons why such high interest rates could 
be had. Capital was scarce and in great demand. This demand 
grew out of the great desire to plant cotton so as to enjoy the high 
prices and the greatly increased number of independent farmers. 
The second cause of high interest rates was the great risk involved 
in lending on crops before they were planted. There was much 
likelihood of losing—through a crop failure, a fall in the price of 
cotton, the flight of a Negro tenant before the crop was harvested, 
or his making way with it at night. The white rural population, even 
to a greater degree than the Negro, was generally inclined not to 
pay its debts unless forced by law; especially was this true after this 
class became convinced that the creditor-merchants were cheating 
them.*’ That the merchants of South Carolina, as has been main- 
tained by local agrarian agitators and by Northern friends of the 
Negro, were in a conspiracy to keep the farmers in debt to them was 


ss ‘“Paysan,” in Rural Carolinian, V, pp. 643-644 (September, 1874). 

“6 op. cit., p. 225. 

* ‘*The farmer learns before he ‘ays the crop” said Aiken, Rural Carolinian, VII, p. 179 (April, 
1876), ‘‘that he is losing at the operation, and before harvest time nature’s first law begins to work on 
him, and he is not solicitous of the morality of the thing.” 
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scarcely true. It was regarded as a great favor for a merchant to 
make a loan to a farmer, and the vast majority no doubt would have 
rather sold their goods for cash at the market prices if cash cus- 
tomers had been available, and doubtless, in the long run their profits 
would have been greater. As the situation was, the merchant had to 
be a very sound realist to make even that minimum profit which the 
merchant usually exacts from his customers. Although many of 
them, according to local standards, became rich, none became mil- 
lionaires, and many failed where one succeeded. 

This system of small credit gave rise to new institutions; the 
country store and the new commercial village which surrounded it. 
The village was dominated by a new aristocracy made up of the 
merchants.** The store was soon followed by the country bank. 

Describing the rise of the villages, an authority writes as follows: 
“The growth of the large towns has been set back by the destruction 
and losses attendant upon the war, and by the radical revolution it 
effected in the industries of the state. . . . But along the lines 
of railroads and everywhere in the rural districts there has been a 
marked increase in the number of establishments engaged in trade. 
The crossroad store has become an important factor in the organiza- 
tion of labor and in the distribution of wealth. Established in the 
first instance as an adjunct to other industries, as commissariats for 
farm hands or for those employed in the saw mills, turpentine or 
phosphate works, they have gained a foothold of their own, drawing 
around them small but growing communities. . . . The small 
farmers, of necessity, intrust their trading interests to the care of the 
country storekeeper. And thus the crossroad store stands as a new 
industrial departure. The blacksmith, the wheelwright, and the trial 
justice settle near them, and when two or three stores are gathered 
together, churches and schools opened, a town [develops].”°* The 
merchants formed an aristocracy new to the State outside of Charles- 
ton. Through their control of credit they had a dominant hand in 
the affairs of the surrounding rural districts. Many invested their 
profits in land, building up estates rivaling in size those of the old 
slaveholders. They were the social, moral, and religious leaders of the 


om In 1880 there were 4,645 stores and 493 towns in the State—Handbook of South Carolina, 1883, 
p. 661. 
* Harry Hamond in Handbook of South Carolina, 1888, pp. 659-660. 
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community ; in later years some had success in politics. It was they 
who absorbed the profits of the farms. 

It was natural that so spirited a class as the white farmers should 
have vigorously protested against the growth of this new power. The 
poverty which they inherited from the war filled them with a spirit 
of jealousy and disappointment which was almost as likely to be 
expressed in hatred for the upstarts of their own class and race who 
were succeeding in trade at their expense as against upstart North- 
erners and Negroes who were succeeding in politics. This spirit was 
accentuated by the crop failures of 1866 and 1867 and the threats 
of wholesale foreclosures of mortgages. There was a widespread 
clamor for stay laws. In 1867 there was a disposition in Lancaster, 
Newberry, Chester, and more especially in York, to stop the execu- 
tion of legal processes by mob violence against the cireuit courts.” 
In later years the farmers were in no humor to remain idle when they 
saw the profits of industry passing to the merchants, even though 
their protests tended to weaken the political unity of their race. 
Bitter comments on the lien system began to appear in the press. In 
1871, under the leadership of Aiken and Colonel D. H. Jacques, 
then joint editors of the Rural Carolinian, the farmers became in- 
terested in the Patrons of Husbandry, a national organization which 
promised to eliminate the evils which they suffered. In that year the 
Ashley Grange No. 1 was organized by the farmers of Charleston. 
The Grange, as the Patrons of Husbandry was called for short, was 
a secret association of farmers which already had many adherents in 
the North and West. Its purpose was to promote better farming and 
good fellowship among the farmers and their wives, to create a 
stronger sense of group consciousness, to force laws through the State 
legislatures regulating railroad rates, and through codperative buying 
and selling to eliminate, if possible, the profits of the middle-man. 
Aiken, who was the real force behind the order in South Carolina, 
expressed in dynamic phrases the purpose of the local order: “The 
Order of the Patrons of Husbandry is a secret association of persons, 
males over eighteen and females over sixteen, interested in agricul- 
iural pursuits and bound together by mystic ties for the purpose of 
mutual benefit and protection. . . . It would also impress upon 
the farmer the mournful, but long since patent truth, that he has 








7 Charleston Daily News, March 18, 19, 1867; April 2, 1867. 
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been the pack-horse for all other parties; that he has been the dupe, 
the very scape-goat of speculators and middlemen of every shape, 
size, and color; that he has rights which from ignorance he has 
never dared maintain.” He was careful to point out that the al- 
ready existing agricultural societies were not adequate for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the farmers. These societies, according 
to him, only gave information on the practice of farming; whereas, 
the Grange would protect against fraudulent merchants and high 
freight rates and provide mutual benefits, such as nursing the sick, 
assisting poor members, and furnishing marketing and selling agen- 
cies.’ The Agricultural and Mechanical Society, it was said, had 
achieved little practical good, its fairs were “getting to be humbugs,” 
places for the congregation of persons who came “to see pretty 
women, fine specimens of fancy work, splendid horses, fast racing, 
and all that.”’* The Grange drew additional strength from the fact 
that, unlike later agrarian organizations, it did not court disunity in 
its ranks by taking an active stand on political questions. This was 
due no doubt in part to the principles of the organization. But the 
main reason was that the whites of the State were in no humor to 
tolerate the injection into politics of new issues at a time when the 
solidarity of the whites was considered necessary to rid the State 
of the political control of its black majority. 

The growth of the Grange in the years immediately following its 
introduction in 1871 was most rapid. On October 9, 1872, a state 
grange was organized, and at its first regular meeting in the follow- 
ing January, 111 local granges were represented. By 1875 this 
number had risen to 350, and the state organization was said to be 
more powerful than that of any other Southern state. In that year 
the national convention of the order was held in Charleston.‘* The 
exact form of the activities of the organization is not very clear. 
Doubtless, in the beginning the farmers got much pleasure from the 
social phases—the speeches, the ritual, and the opportunity to meet 
each other. Some codperative purchasing was undertaken.** There 


1 Rural Carolinian, III, pp. 449-451 one 1872). 

7 Ibid., III, pp. 115-118 (December, 187 

18 Tbid., II, p. 390 (April, 1871). 

74 The main facts in the history of the order are summarized by John A. Barksdale, ibid., VII, 
pp. 556-557 (December, 1876). 

7* The Sandy Spring Grange was said to have saved its members $4,000 through the codperative 
gatess of fertilizer. Ibid., VII, p. 266 (June, 1876); and the Sumter organization was said to have 

n quite as successful in the purchase of flour and cotton ties. Ib: id., IV, p. 37 (October, 1872). 
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was much talk about the possibility of establishing cotton factories, 
banks, and codoperative villages in the pine lands of the low-country, 
from which steam plows could be used to haul the agricultural work- 
ers to the fields. Codperative life insurance and the employment of 
a chemist to inspect fertilizers were also suggested.” 

This organization, however, was not destined to play a lasting part 
in the history of the State. Indeed, as early as 1874 there were 
signs of declining interest. In that year many local granges were 
in decay because “captious and impatient members said they re- 
ceived no benefits.”"’ After 1875 there was a decline in the number 
of local granges even more rapid than had been the rise in this 
number in the preceding years.’* The causes of this appear to have 
been numerous. Fanciful hopes were held out to the farmers, and 
when these hopes could not be satisfied they quit in disgust. Many 
were jealous of the salaries received by the central officers, deeming 
them extravagant; therefore, they forced the abolition of the central 
bureau in 1875. There had perhaps been mismanagement of the 
central funds and there had been undoubted mismanagement in the 
attempts at codperative buying. The leaders were not good business 
men, and the rank and file were impatient of the slowness with 
which they got the benefits of codperative business. There was en- 
tirely too much talking in all branches of the organization and little 
or no action. The meeting of the state grange of 1875, as was re- 
ported by the Rural Carolinian,” gave “ample opportunity for the 
escape of pent up gas, but not much time for reflection.” Moreover, 
the farmers lacked the resources necessary to free themselves of their 
merchant creditors. They had little or no savings, and in the face 
of the falling price of cotton, little prospect of accumulating any; 
hence, they had to be content to let the merchants continue the very 
useful practice of furnishing credit. Without other effective means 
of effecting reforms, the farmers, like their fellows of the West and 
later agrarian organizations of the State, might have turned to poli- 
tics in hope of achieving what they desired through the legislature. 
But this would have involved a break in the unity of the white race 


78 Ibid., VI, passim (July-November, 1875). 

7 “‘Paysan,”’ ibid., VI, p. 9 (November, 1874). : 

7* A prominent member, John A. Barksdale, ibid., VII, p. 557 December, 1876), said that an un- 
accountable apathy prevailed, many granges having failed to hold their regular meetings, and many 
having forfeited their charters. 

1 Ibid., VII, p. 34 (January, 1876). 
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at a time when almost every white considered that unity far more 
important than any possible agrarian reforms. The result of these 
circumstances was that the Grange sank into unimportance. What 
remained of it soon after Reconstruction joined hands with the con- 
servative Agricultural and Mechanical Society for the purpose of 
holding sessions at various courthouses each summer. It was the 
philosophy of the older society which dominated these meetings. 
About their only definite achievement was to induce the conservative 
legislature to create the office of commissioner of agriculture and to 
pass a very moderate act regulating railroads. Since the system of 
agricultural credits survived the Grange’s period of militancy, it 
was but natural that in later years its principles should be revived. 
This revival came to a head in 1890 with the political triumph of 
the Farmers’ Alliance under the vigorous leadership of Ben Tillman. 

In concluding this discussion it may be well to summarize the 
changes in the agricultural life of the State which followed the revo- 
lution of 1865. That year found most of the agricultural population 
in the bitterest poverty and the most thorough demoralization. The 
ten years which followed witnessed the establishment of a high degree 
of order. Some of the planters recovered their former prosperity and 
other whites who had before been poor became prosperous. But it may 
be said that in general the State’s agriculture did not recover until 
between 1900 and 1910, since it was not until then that the value of 
all farm property was equal that of 1860. Even then there were 
certain sections of the low-country which had not recovered their 
former prosperity.*° 

Perhaps the most notable changes of this period were the forced 
adoption of free labor and the tendency of the plantations to break 
into small units of management. That it came as speedily as it did 
is a tribute to the sound qualities of both races. It should be re- 
garded, with the possible exception of the development of the cotton 
mill industry after 1880, as the most constructive achievement in the 
history of the State since the war. Another development of this 
period, of high significance in the social as well as in the economic 
life of the State, was the rise of the small town and its new aris- 
tocracy of merchants. 


*° Census of 1910, VII, p. 494. 
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Momentous as these changes were we should not assume that the 
agricultural life of the State was entirely made over. The State in 
many respects remained fundamentally the same. Some predicted 
that tle Negro would dominate the agricultural life of the State, 
becoming the owner of the soil and the director of agricultural opera- 
tions. Others predicted that the Negro would be driven from the 
State. Neither of these predictions materialized. Both races re 
mained in the same proportions in relation to the soil. The Negro re- 
mained as the tiller and the white man retained his position of owner 
and manager. The prediction that freedom would mean less emphasis 
on the culture of cotton and the breaking of the farms into small 
proprietorships never materialized. 








NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN THE 
WASHINGTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
MACON, GEORGIA 


By Ratpu B. FLanpers 


The sources of Georgia’s ante-bellum history are widely scattered, 
particularly as regards newspapers and periodicals. In order to gain 
access to representative files it is necessary to visit many places and 
often to obtain permission to examine files in private possession. 
This naturally inconveniences the investigator. There is, however, 
a splendid collection of ante-bellum newspapers and periodicals to 
be found in the public library of Macon, Georgia, which has been 
neglected or is unknown to the student of history. Here representa- 
tive files extending over a period of years, as well as many short- 
lived journals, are preserved. 

The most important file is that of the Macon Telegraph, complete 
from November 1, 1826, to the present date.* From its founder and 
first editor, Myron Bartlett, some of the State’s most brilliant and 
capable men have edited the paper: Oliver H. Prince, Samuel J. 
Ray, and Joseph Clisby, for example. The Telegraph was a militant 
southern-rights journal, listed as Democratic, and was the first paper 
in the State to assume this position after Samuel J. Ray succeeded 
Oliver H. Prince as editor in 1847.” Today this paper is one of the 
strongest in Georgia. 

There are also four volumes of the rare and interesting paper, the 
Georgia Citizen, March 26, 1852-March 22, 1860, in the library. 
This weekly Whig sheet is described as “a militant pro-Union paper, 
expressing the most violent condemnation of the Southern movement 
offered in the state.”* Its editor, L. F. W. Andrews, was accused of 
being an abolitionist and in July, 1850, the paper was temporarily 
suppressed and Andrews driven from Macon. At that time its cireu- 
lation was listed at 1,000. In 1851 the Citizen became the Macon 
Union Banner.* 


1 The newspaper files are all bound. Unless otherwise noted all papers mentioned were weeklies. 


2 See Savannah Georgian, April 15, 1847, as cited by Richard Harrison Shryock, Georgia and the 
Union in 1850, p. 371. 


* Shryock, op. cit., p. 372 
¢ Louis Beauregard Pendinten, Alexander H. Stephens, p. 109, as cited by Shryock, op. cit., p. 371. 
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One of the strongest newspapers in the State was the Federal 
Union, a Democratic sheet, considered the central organ of the 
Georgia Democracy. This able and vigorous paper, edited in 1850 
by R. W. Flournoy, and published at Milledgeville, the capital of the 
State, had a circulation at that time of 3,000. After 1848 the 
Federal Union championed secession... Fifteen volumes, July 10, 
1830-May 22, 1860, are preserved in the library. 

In March, 1823, Major Mathew Robertson established at Fort 
Hawkins® a paper called the Messenger. In November of that year 
the name was changed to the Georgia Messenger, which was the name 
of the journal until 1847, when it was merged with another paper 
to form the Journal and Messenger.*® The Georgia Messenger was a 
weekly conservative Whig paper. One volume, March 21, 1823- 
March 16, 1825, and nine volumes, March 13, 1830-March 28, 1849, 
are in the library. Twelve volumes of the Georgia Journal and 
Messenger, January 7, 1847-March 20, 1861, are also present. This 
latter named journal is described as a “typically conservative Whig 
paper, with a circulation of 3,200.” 

A rare and valuable file is that of the Albany Patriot, published 
weekly at Albany, in Baker County, Georgia.’ This paper was 
established in 1845, Nelson Tift and Seth N. Broughton being the 
owners and editors. Nelson Tift was one of the many northerners 
who, during their youth, cast their fortunes with Georgia. Coming 
from Connecticut at the age of sixteen, Tift settled in southwest 
Georgia in 1835. He was one of the founders of the city of Albany, 
and its leading citizen for more than half a century. His newspaper 
became the leading organ of the new southwest region. From the 
Patriot grew the Albany Herald, today the leading newspaper of 
that section of Georgia. Eight volumes, dating from April 16, 1845, 
to March 21, 1861, are in the library.® 

In addition to these files, there are many odd volumes of other and 
less prominent papers published in the State. For example, there 
is one volume of the Georgia Journal, October 6, 1835-September 
27, 1836, published at Milledgeville. This paper, established in 1809 


* Fort Hawkins overlooked the north bank of the Ocmulgee River. This settlement was sup- 
planted by Macon, chartered in 1823. 

* Adiel Sherwood, A Gazetteer of the State of Georgia, (1860 edition), p. 166. For a short time Robert- 
son printed the Sentinel on an old oak press made in England. In 1820 he purchased a new one at a 
Philadelphia auction sale and began the Messenger. 

t Today Albany is located in Dougherty County, created in 1854. 

* Lucian Lamar Knight, A Standard History of Georgia and Georgians, Vol. VI, pp. 2909-2910. 
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by Seaton Grantland, was continued in 1819 by Camac and Hines, 
and in 1823 by Camac and Ragland. In 1837 the Journal had a 
circulation of 2,500.° Three volumes of the Macon Advertiser and 
Agricultural and Mercantile Intelligencer, December 30, 1831-April 
20, 1832, published twice a week in Macon by Marmaduke J. Slade, 
are likewise to be found. Evidently this journal was short-lived, for 
in January, 1833, Slade started the Times and State’s Right Advo- 
cate. One volume, January 15, 1833-January 8, 1834, is in the 
library. The name of this paper was changed at a later date to the 
Georgia Times. 

On May 17, 1843, W. A. and C. Thompson established in Macon 
the American Democrat, flying at its mast-head the “Democratic 
Banner—Free Trade; Low Duties; No Debt; Separation From 
Banks; Economy; Retrenchment; and a Strict Adherence to the 
Constitution . . . J. C. Calhoun.” The first volume, dating 
May 17, 1843 to August 14, 1844, is preserved. Doubtless this was 
one of the many ephemeral campaign sheets of the day. In Decem- 
ber, 1848, William B. Harrison began to publish in Macon a paper 
called the Southern Museum, which name was changed in 1850 to the 
Southern Tribune. Two volumes, December 2, 1848-February 22, 
1851, are present. Several years later, in October, 1857, Edwin C. 
Rowland and A. M. Rowland started a daily sheet called the State 
Press. One volume, October 22, 1857-October 22, 1859, is in the 
library. 

The Patriot, established at Milledgeville in 1822, and the Georgia 
Statesman, established in 1825, were merged to form the Southern 
Statesman and Patriot in 1827, E. H. Burritt being the editor. Two 
volumes, December 20, 1825-July 3, 1830, were found. One volume 
of the Rural Cabinet, May 31, 1828-June 26, 1830, published by 
P. L. Robinson at Warrenton, Georgia, is also in the library. An- 
other interesting volume found is the Argus, May 30, 1828-December 
25, 1828, edited in Savannah by Cosam Emir Bartlett. There is also 
another paper edited by Bartlett in Columbus, Georgia, the Democrat, 
October 16, 1830-October 6, 1832. In 1838 The Georgia Mirror was 
established by Gardner and Barrow at Florence, Stewart County, 
Georgia. The first volume, April 2, 1838-April 11, 1840, is pre- 


* Sherwood, Gazeteer (1860 edition), p. 166. For circulation of other Georgia papers in 1850, see 
Shryock, op. cit., pp. 370-373. 
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served. A single volume of the Macon Daily Enterprise, September 
16, 1872-April 11, 1873, was found among the files of ante-bellum 
papers. | 

In addition to these valuable newspaper files, the library is fortu- 
nate in possessing scattered volumes of periodicals published in the 
State. For example, there is one volume of the Southern Post and 
literary Aspirant, September 9, 1837-October 26, 1839. This 
periodical was established in September, 1837, by C. R. Hanleiter, 
and published in Macon. The existence of this magazine was short, 
however, for in 1842 Hanleiter moved to Madison, where he began 
the Southern Miscellany—a Family Newspaper, Devoted to Intera 
ture, The Arts, Science, Agriculture, Mechanics, Education, Foreign 
and Domestic Intelligence, Humor, etc. There is one volume, April 
5, 1842-March 22, 1844, in the library. Probably the scope of this 
periodical was too vast for the Madison district, for it was moved to 
Atlanta in 1846, and survived for a brief period.*° 

There is also preserved one volume, May 5, 1849-April 27, 1850, 
of Richard’s Weekly Gazette—a Southern Family Journal—Devoted 
to Interature, The Arts and Sciences, and to General Intelligence, 
which periodical was established at Athens in 1848. Bound in the 
same volume are copies of the Southern Interary Gazette, May 4, 
1850-April 26, 1851, which was published in Charleston. E. J. Purse 
began to publish in Savannah, in March, 1849, a periodical called 
A Friend of the Family—Devoted to Interature, Science, and Art, 
The Sons of Temperance, Odd Fellowship, Masonry, and General 
Intelligence. The library has volume one, March 1, 1849-March 1, 
1851. The library also has the first volume of the Southern Field 
and Fireside, May 28, 1859-May 19, 1860, a weekly magazine pub- 
lished by James Gardner in Augusta. 

One of the two important agricultural periodicals published in 
Georgia was the Soil of the South, established in 1851 by William 
H. Chambers of Columbus. Together with the Southern Cultivator, 
this journal waged the battle for scientific farming in the ’fifties, 
when the soil in the old cotton belt was exhausted. The library has 


four bound volumes of the Soil of the South, covering the years 
1851-1856. 


1° Memoirs of Georgia, Vol. 2, p. 65. 
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VELTHUSEN’S NORTH CAROLINA CHURCH 
REPORTS (1, If) WITH ORDINATION 
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* The translation of these tracts is by Mr. Krummel. The editorial work 
is by Mr. Boyd. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Reports by Velthusen here reprinted in translation, are really 
a continuation of the “Text Books for the Youth of North Carolina.” 
In both sets of pamphlets the information concerning North Carolina 
is of a cultural nature and in both the literary form is that of letters 
from Niissmann and Bernhard. Hence the “Kirchennachrichten” (I, 
II) are really fourth and fifth of a series, the distinction being that 
in these tracts emphasis is placed not on text books but on letters and 
reports from North Carolina. Of particular importance is the in- 
clusion of letters from Storch and Roschen as well as Niissmann. 
Finally, there is the “Address and Prayer” delivered when Storch 
was ordained preparatory to his service in North Carolina. 

The originals of these pamphlets are in the Harvard College 
Library. To date I have been unable to locate a complete series of 
the German Text Books, but I trust that these will be disclosed in 
the future. When they are located a note will be given to the North 
Carolina Historical Review. 
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3. C. Belthusen’s Religions Books. 


1. Religions 3ustruction. (3rd Edition.) 
2. Q@uestion Book on Religions Justruction. (2nd Ed.) 
3. Biblical Handbook for Independent Readers. (2nd Ed.) 





Cogether with the 
Fourth Continuation 
of 
North Carolina Church Reports. 





Liepsig, 17590. 
Siegfried Lebrecht Crusinus. 
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On His Exrellence, 


the Noble-born 


Mr. Stephan Werner von Dewitz, 
Owner of the Estate Koelpin, 


Right Honourable President and Representative in 
Mecklenburg Schwerin 
Member of 
Che Royal Polish Order of the Knights 
of 
Che White Eagle, 


Arctine Promoter of all popularly useful institutions in general, 
and of all enterprises established for the improvement of the 
status of the Church and Schools of Mecklenburg in particular, 


[this mark is] 
respertfully dedicated. 
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North Carolina Church Reports 


At the time of the publications of the Third Number of the North 
Carolina Church Reports, with which I enclosed, during the month of 
March of the preceding year, the fourth and last issue of Text Books for 
the Youth,’ the zeal of the generous promoters of that loving service, 
undertaken with the harmonious codperation of my friends, was not yet 
exhausted. Even after this time subsequent gifts were made in cash 
money, received and recorded by me: 


From Mr. K. H. v. d. B. in H., additional 5 Thalers (Through Dr. Roes- 
selt:) “A small contribution to the North Carolina Enterprise,’ from an 
Evang.-Luth.-Pastor, 8., on the extreme boundary line of Germany, 10 
Thalers. 

From Prof. B. in Strassburg, 1 Thaler. 


From Rostock were sent in the preceding year (1789) by prepaid 
freight to Altona and insurance to Charleston, through the kindness of 
the Messrs. von der Smissen of Altona, the following books, most of 
which were bound in cloth and the rest in paper cover at the expense of 
the general fund, as a gift for the Rev. Mr. Niissmann: 


Mr. (Abt.) Henke’s Church History. Part II. 
Wollen’s Ethics. 

(Ibid.) Teachings for the Youth. 

Less’ Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Prager’s Tabulations of Baumgarten’s Ethics. 
Watt’s Catechetistical Writings. 

Niemeyer’s Selected Library for the Clergy. 


For the Church Libraries: 


(From the Right Honourable Mr. Vogel in Rostock) 
Hoppenstedt’s Jesus and his Contemporaries, Vol. 1. 
Rosenstein’s On Diseases of Children. 

Vogel’s Practical Guide to Medical Science, Part I. 


(Ibid.) Reports Concerning Hygienic Directions in Case of a Flux Epidemic, 
2 copies. 


(From the publishers Messrs. Weigel & Schneider in Nuremberg) 
Map of Europe, to Burns’ Geographic Handbook. 

Small Textbook for Children of Country and City. 

History of the Childhood of Jesus. 

History of Burial and Resurrection of Jesus, ete. 


(From His Excellence Mr. Seiler) 


Loehr’s Directions according to Seiler’s Plan. 
(From the Author, Prof. Becker, in Rothstock:) 
Short History of the Life of Christ, 100 copies. 


(From the Author) Prof. Wehnerts, in Parchinz: 
Miscellanies for Children, 4 Selections. 
(Ibid.) New Miscellanies for Children, 2 Selections. 


1 The Third Number referred to is apparently Velthusen’s account of his activity in behalf of the 
Lutherans in North Carolina —-s as an appendix to Text Books for its Youth, Fourth and Last 
pew gt January 1930 issue of the Review, p. 142. For first and second numbers see pp. 109, 

- an ° ‘itor. 
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(From Councillor Norrmann in Rostock :) 

Schroecht’s General History for Children, History of the Ancients. 
Volkelt’s Short Geography. ; 
Pfennig’s Geography. 

Continuation of Wiedeburg’s Humanistic Magazine. 

Purchased from the general fund: 


Rintel’s Theological Annals, 2 copies. 
Continuation of the Helmstaedt Literary Annals. 
Beyer’s General Magazine for Clergymen, Vol. I. Selections 1 and 2. 


These three boxes from Rostock, however, contained practically the 
entire supply of books, as far as they came under my supervision, and 
indeed most of them were already bound. As far as I was able to caleu- 
late, this supply was sufficient to satisfy not only the demands of our 
friends in Charleston, (20 Guineas which had been subscribed there, 
but, which the Society of Helmstaedt, without knowing the circum- 
stances, had appropriated for the needs of the 2 pastors sent out by 
them) but likewise of the Congregation at Buffalo Creek (370, includ- 
ing interest—384 Thalers, paid in Hanover with money sent from 
London). There was furthermore a surplus of books sufficient to fully 
compensate those in Charleston who, contrary to my wishes and in spite 
of my efforts to prevent it, had through their generosity incurred a 
considerable burden of expense. Twothirds of this amount were left 
with the Rev. Mr. Storch, and onethird with the Rev. Mr. Roschen as 
personal property, to sell or to give away, as circumstances might sug- 
gest, without any further responsibility to anyone. Even though this 
precautionary measure seems rather superfluous at present, I felt obli- 
gated to take it because of their courageous determination, and all the 
more so because, if God continues to prosper them, they will be all the 
more active in helping to provide the church needs of the remaining 
deserted congregations. 

Subsequently in June of this year, I sent, by free transportation as 
far as Hamburg, a fourth box from Rostock, which my. friend, Professor 
Ebeling, was kind enough to forward. This box contained a number of 
bound volumes intended for the third pastor on whose trail I had been 
for some time, (a candidate of noble heart and excellent ability, who 
had already been seriously considered by Abbot Henke and myself even 
in Helmstaedt), either for sale to furnish him a little pin money, or to 
use as presents in order to ingratiate himself more readily among 
strangers. But unless he soon makes some sort of reply to the two 
letters already sent to him, these books shall go to the Rev. Niissmann; 
because I know from the reports of others, (even though in his own 
letters there was not the slightest trace), that he in his zeal for his pro- 
fessional duties is inclined to neglect his financial situation and fails to 
provide properly for the temporal welfare of his children, and takes 
the establishing of his church more seriously than the establishing of 
his plantation. 
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In addition there were contained in this box, purchased from the 
general fund :— 


Schwammerdann’s Bible of Nature. 
Ebert’s Natural Science, (and natural History) for the Youth, 3 vols.; 


Buesching’s Natural History. And, (donated by the publishers, Messrs. Weigel 
and Schneider in Nuremburg) : 


Pardie’s Celestial Sphere in 6 Charts by Krodenbusch. 


These four books are intended for the church-library of Rev. Storch’s 
congregation. In turn for this I however expect of the present as well 
as of the future pastors of this charge that they, in their leisure hours 
especially on their itinerant journeys, try to supply the natural history 


collection of the University of Rostock with nature products of North 
Carolina. 


Seiler’s Psalms, Parts 1 and 2. 
Buecking’s Art of Bookbinding, 2 copies. 
Hall’s Universal Essays for all Classes. Vol. I. 


Continuation of Rintel’s Theological Annals, 2 copies, and the Helmstaedt 
Literary Annals, as well as 


Beyer’s Magazine for the Clergy. 

Henke’s History of Religion. 

George Bruns’ Handbook, 6 copies. 

Seiler’s Large Book on Biblical Edification. 

New Test. Part 4, Old Test. Part 2, 2 copies of each. 
(Presented by the Author): 

Seiler’s Book of School Methods. 


Subscription to Wiedeburg’s Humanistic Magazine, 
author). 


(presented by the 

Furthermore, there was sent to Charleston by the Right Honourable 
Mr. Heyne, as a gift, by prepaid freight as far as Bremen, and for- 
warded from there through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Nicolai and 
Mr. Carl Ludwig Brauer; Die Goettingischen gelchrten Anzeigen from 
1753 to 1780, (complete with the omission of 3 years.) The money for 
restoring some few defects and for the binding of these volumes was 
taken from the general fund. This excellent gift is intended for the 
pastor’s library of Rev. Roschen’s congregation, but it at the same time 
obligates the present pastor, (a product of Goettingen University) as 
well as all future pastors of this charge, to keep in mind their indebted- 
ness to the Gottingen Museum of Natural History, just as the Rev. Mr. 
Storch and his successors are indebted to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory of Rostock. 

In the near future there will also be sent by free transportation from 
Leipzig to Bremen and forwarded from there through the kindness of 
the aforesaid Mr. Brauer, to the Messrs. Gaebel and Corré in Charleston, 
the following bound books, paid from the general fund: 


300 copies of the 3rd Edition of my Religious Instruction. 

30 copies of the Zwickau Bible. And (as an anonymous gift) : 
Moldenhauer’s Old Testament. 

Salzmann’s Entertainments. 
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Ibid., Elementary Work, K. 

Ibid., Secret Sins. 

Basedow’s Elementary Work. 

Wolke’s Explanation of the Copperplates. 

Wolke’s Copperplates. 

Wolke’s Food for the Human Intellect. 

Schmahling’s Sermons. 

Sinteni’s Sermons. 

Beyer’s Magazine, 2 vols. 

Blasche’s Hebrews. 

Correspondence of the Family of the Friends of Children, 10 parts. 
Several of Rosemueller’s Sermons & Religious Instructions. 
Ewald’s Sermons. 


Likewise in the near future there are to be sent as many copies as 
the treasury will then warrant, of the 2nd edition of my Question Book, 
and also of my Handbook of the Bible. The former is to be considerably 
enlarged and the latter corrected and carefully revised by next Easter, 
it is hoped, if God grants me health and good spirits. 

I likewise hope by that time to close my complete account and present 
to the public the results in a subsequent number of these North Carolina 
church reports. For this and possibly several additional shipments of 
books to be used there, those shall have first claim, whose previous box 
may have met with an accident, or who may have incurred unexpected 
expenses. After such compensations are made, however, the remaining 
books shall be left at the disposal of the Rev. Mr. Niissmann, to be used 
at his discretion without being responsible to anyone else. 

The last lettert of Mr. Niissmann, which I did not receive until the 
summer of last year, here in Rostock, will no doubt be interesting to my 
readers. I shall therefore submit it here, for the greater part verbatim. 


North Carolina, Mecklenburg County, 
Buffalo Creek, Nov. 12, 1788. 


Venerable Sir Abbot, and best Friend: 


The traces of Providence in this religious work are becoming more and 
more obvious, so that the hand of God, which is here at work for the best 
interests of His creatures, is very conspicuous. In Charleston they have a 
very warm feeling for us. The Magistrate, Mr. Faber, is a wide awake 
man. . . . The illness of Mr. Storch, however, whom, because of his 
scholarship, virtue, courage and intimate friendship already enjoyed in 
Germany, I love as my own soul, caused me considerable embarrassment 
and grief. Everybody who sees and hears him loves and honors him. But 
God’s help was also not missing in this case. Mr. Storch is again well. May 


1 I also received recently an additional letter, which Mr. Nussmann sent from Charleston under 
date of Apr. 24, of this year. 

This letter deals exclusively with the private affairs of a certain Christophner Horlacher of the Buf- 
falo Creek congregation. Because letters are more likely to be lost than this printed matter I will here; 
for the reassurance of the man, announce that through the assistance of the Right Honourable Mr. 
Seiler in Erlangen and of Deacon Lehmus in Rotenburg ob der Tauber, all the papers entrusted to me 
were delivered to the Magistrate of the latter city, and that further help from that source may be ex- 
— but that the Treasury of our Institute is by no means in need of this support expected from 

im, and that the collecting of the legacy, when it is due, had better be assigned, by a new mandate, 
to some one else who is informed in legal matters. 
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God preserve him in good health so that my hopes and expectations concerning 
him, whether I live or die, may be fulfilled. 

With regard to his call, however, to the congregation in Guilford County, 
there was a reconsideration before he accepted it. While we were still 
deliberating this whole matter Providence intervened with a radical change. 
Storch at that time was so weak physically that he was obliged to consider 
himself unequal to such long journeys on horseback as were connected 
with this charge. Furthermore, he would then have been removed a hundred 
miles away from me, and indeed in a wilderness where no messenger was 
to be had. These difficulties were suddenly removed by Him who knoweth 
all things. For in the meantime there came a call to the three vacant charges 
nearby, Salisbury, Peint-Church and Second Creek, with a written guarantee 
of one hundred and ten pounds, and within a few days an additional fourteen 
pounds from a church located seven miles from Salisbury, which demanded 
a pastor’s services only during week days. This opportunity which God opened 
for us had to be appropriated. Consequently he is now pastor of Salisbury, 
Peint-Church and Second Creek. These three congregations promised, when 
their respective elders convened on the 14th of Sept., to pay the freight 
of the household goods (14 to 16 S., or 2 Spanish thalers, per 100 lbs). But 
the traveling expenses in and from Baltimore to Charleston could not be 
expected of them. They felt they would suddenly become overtaxed, claim- 
ing that it would be too burdensome if all must come from the purse of 
the private individuals in a country in which the church organizations still 
had accumulated nothing. 

A book-printing establishment, since between Georgia and Maryland there 
is no German, and in North Carolina not even an English press, would 
serve a great purpose in the spread of religion and would easily find support 
here, if only the German type were obtained. Such undertaking would not 
only keep the invested capital intact, but would also increase it. 

When we once have this, we will be guided by the circumstances and 
have the most necessary things printed at once. Transportation from Ger- 
many is very slow, and the need in such a new country too urgent that we 
should wait so long before obtaining relief. 

The organ is also necessary. It must be one of our most important 
concerns to restore the song service. During these sixteen years I have, 
through personal inspection or through reliable reports, had supervision over 
an area of seven hundred square miles, and found that in proportion to the 
singing which the people are able to do, do the Churches prosper, thrive 
and flourish, or decline and fall. This must then by all means be attended 
to at once. . . . Fifty copies of an excellent hymnbook, purchased reason- 
ably, and distributed wisely in schools and homes, will persuade and induce 
people to accept it first as a hymnal for school and home, and later as a 
national hymnbook. 

The 370 thalers shall, as was also the intention of the donors, constitute 
a permanent source of help for religion, especially in the congregations from 
Rocky River to Salisbury. This, I hope, will please all and will restore 
and preserve peace and contentment. God, who already so often and in such 
obvious ways has helped in this cause, who has caused so much to come from 
small beginnings and always differently from what I had expected, but 
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who always brought about better arrangements, will also help here, and 
through His wisdom direct all things so that you and the four altruistic 
friends, your assistants, and all the good people who have supported this good 
cause will find it a real source of pleasure. I am, etc. 


Your obliging friend, 
Adolph Niissmann. 


(Letter No. 2.) 


The following resumé of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Storch of May 
28th, 1789, which I received almost simultaneously with the letter above, 
will confirm in a general way the desired and beneficent results of the 
Christian patriotism of our beloved German Fartherland, in that which 
it was able to accomplish on this side of the ocean. 

He, and also Mr. Roschen, live contentedly, each with his congrega- 
tion. Mr. Storch mentions three congregations taken over by him, of 
which the strongest, the one worshiping in the so called “Organ Church,” 
on Second Creek, counts 87 families among its members. He is proud 
to report that the people all treat him with affection and esteem and 
that he finds with them all the necessities for his support. His total 
income, combining salary and incidentals, amounts to about 100 pounds 
of North Carolina paper money, of which one pound is the equivalent 
of 3 Reichsthaler in German money, although such German Thalers can 
scarcely be obtained here, even for many pounds. He reports that his 
congregation is having a house built for him, and has offered to advance 
for him the money to buy a plantation, without which one can scarcely 
get along. Up to the present time he has been living in the city of 
Salisbury where an academy (a school) is established, in which he 
found several students who were also studying Hebrew under him. He 
had however also founded a small special German school, in order to 
accustom the youth to a purer German. Last autumn he had about 50 
children to confirm. 

The Rev. Mr. Roschen, who likewise enjoys the love and respect of 
his people, has 4 congregations and from these also receives about 
100 lbs. of the current paper money. He lives 18 English miles, only 3 
German miles, from Mr. Storch, separated by a broad river, has already 
purchased a plantation and is becoming well accustomed to the climate 
and ways of living at that place. 

Mr. Roschen’s letter to me, which he mentions to his mother, I did 
not receive. However through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Nicolai in 
Bremen, his teacher, I am in a position to give very interesting reports 
of the condition of the country there, as well as of himself personally. 
This information is taken from his communications to Rey. Nicolai 
dated from April 29, to June 21, 1789, at North Carolina, Rowan 
County, on Abbots Creek (in the midst of the forests of North America, 
eleven Ger. miles from the [Bauren] Mountains, and 3 German miles 
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from Salem.) As far as I can infer from his remarks he took a woman 
with him as his wife from Bremen. 

“Our journey,” he writes, “was a happy one even though it extended 
over 12 weeks from shore to shore. With the exception of two rather 
violent but very brief thunderstorms in the Channel we had no in- 
clement weather on the long ocean voyage. In fact the weather was as 
pleasant as our friends had wished for us on our departure. To be 
sure, we were seasick quite often and at long intervals, but never in 
such a way as to give us real cause for serious complaint. The lack of 
good drinking water and of the necessary refreshments was the most 
difficult thing we encountered. After we were in sight of the New 
Hemisphere,—a joy that cannot be described in words—, the wind sud- 
denly became very unfavorable. The large number of ships gathered 
around us made cruising along the coast very dangerous for us. And 
here when we believed already to have endured every thing safely, we 
should have been hopelessly lost, if Providence had not rescued us with 
something like a miracle. After several days of fruitless cruising we 
finally crossed the bar in safety, a sand bank which surrounds the road- 
stead [approach] to Charleston, which has only three points of entrance, 
and which furthermore can scarcely be passed without a pilot. Here a 
new and magnificent view greeted us. Life and tumult, a crowding and 
crossing of so many and varied vehicles, loud singing of the sailors 
coming from all sides, a cheerful day, the sight of Charleston, the many 
islands lying around us. The trees which had not yet lost their foliage, 
the negroes with their dress, the language,—in short, all that we saw 
here and especially the long sought destination of our sea voyage,—was 
of such a nature as to arouse in us feelings and emotions never expe- 
rienced before. Still on that same evening, of Nov. 28th, we disem- 
barked and entered the home of a German. However we did not stay 
here long. The Merchant, Mr. Gaebel* learned that same evening that 
we had arrived. 

“He immediately sent a friend of his to us with reproaches that we had 
passed by the house of our own countryman, requesting that we should 
at once move into his house if we wished to be considered his friends. 
He assigned several rooms to us, received us in general in a very mag- 
nanimous way, and was extravagant in expressing his good will. Like- 
wise he commanded his negroes to consider us their masters so that we 
lacked nothing. 

“In the German pastor, Mr. Faber, I found a sincere friend who, 
during the ten weeks which we were obliged to spend here, treated me 
with as much friendly consideration as one could wish for under such 
circumstances. He insisted that I assist him in conducting his services 
and that I preach as often as was convenient for me. In keeping with 
this offer I preached about five times. In general I must confess that 


* Also like Mr. Rochen, a native of Bremen, who also proved a hospitable friend to our Mr. Storch, 
and in various ways supported our organization. 
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all German people took special pains to make this place, which in itself 
was very charming, as pleasant as possible for us, even though our stay 
here was connected with considerable expense. For things are very 
high here, even to the minutest detail, so that I and my wife could 
easily have lived in our native German city on what we here spent for 
secondary matters. 

“Finally there came wagons for my goods and riding horses for us 
from our congregations; for here everybody rides on horseback. Thus 
we two began our journey on horseback of about 300 North Carolina 
miles (it takes 6 miles here to make one German mile), which at first 
caused me slight grief. The leaving of Charleston seemed especially 
difficult for me, I had opportunity there to make many very advanta- 
geous connections. I found here many noble friends whose generosity 
I often had to admire. I felt from the first moment of my stay there a 
great satisfaction in the absence of all that we call ceremony, which is 
considered so sacred with us. Then too, there came the dreadful reports 
which we received concerning all the congregations to which I had been 
appointed, which, however, God be thanked, grew out of the fact that 
in Charleston they were no better informed of conditions than in 
Germany. . 

“On our departure we were accompanied several miles by our friends, 
after which our way led from South Carolina directly to North Caro- 
lina. This journey overland lasted two weeks and, as might be expected, 
was very difficult. Occasionally we slept at night on a plantation, 
where we were received and treated in a very cordial way. At other 
times we stayed at the temporary home of a new planter where often 
seven or eight slept in the same room with us, among whom occasionally 
those sick or even dying could be found, who disturbed our rest. Again 
we slept under a tree, or under a wagon, and a few times out in the rain. 
Still for the greater part we had very pleasant weather. On this journey 
we passed through 3 American cities, which with us, because of their 
small number of houses, scarcely deserved to be called villages. Among 
these one, Camden, was very beautifully built. It has about 30 houses 
and is located about 150 miles from Charleston, where we spent the 
night with a former citizen of Hamburg, named Schuett, whose brother 
lives in Charleston, and indeed in very comfortable circumstances. 

“In Salzburg, finally, according to the German pronunciation, in 
reality Salisbury, where the Rev. Mr. Storch lives, whom I love and 
esteem especially as a friend, and who has furthermore shown me many 
important favors, we were received in as friendly a manner as could be 
expected. At the first news of our arrival the elders of the nearest of 
my charges, besides several wealthy planters of those places, hastened to 
the city in order to welcome us. Compliments were here, of course, not 
very freely given, nevertheless they expressed their opinions in such a 
way that there could be no doubt of their good will. They said that we 
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would not find a house ready for us, explaining that they had considered 
this matter, and had deemed it wise to postpone the erection of a house 
until my arrival, so that I might direct the building of it myself. 

“Then the entire procession, increased by the Rev. Mr. Storch, started 
toward the place of my destination, which is located on Abbots Creek,* 
a small river which empties at about two German miles distance into the 
Yadkin River. One of the elders of our centrally located charge took us 
with him to his plantation, where we remained several months until we 
moved on our own plantation of about 200 acres, which aided by several 
honest local planters, and with the advice of Rev. Niissmann, who 
had already met us at Salisbury, and of Mr. Storch, we were able to 
purchase very advantageously. 

“Upon our arrival the elders of the three charges came to visit us. A 
fourth charge, which now has almost become the largest one, was added 
to my circuit, and consequently I am now the pastor of these four con- 
gregations. Flour, corn, hams, sausages, dried fruits, chickens and 
turkeys, geese, ete. were abundantly furnished from all quarters. In 
fact, we have up to the present time not paid out a cent in our household 
for such things. 

“During the first four weeks, when I began counting the money that 
came in as my salary, I found that it was based on a fixed sum of 
70 pounds in metal money annually, which amounts to about twice that 
amount in local paper money. The extras (incidentals) here are rather 
high: a marriage fee without address, likewise for a funeral address, one 
Spanish Thaler; for the confirmation of a child, likewise a Spanish 
Thaler. This latter is of considerable importance. From the central 
charge I confirmed twenty-four, from the charge along the Yadkin about 
twelve, and in the case of the other I still have the task before me. 

“Funerals take place in the following manner: If the church is too 
far removed the dead are buried at their home, occasionally also at the 
home of a good neighbor where then gradually a sort of a churchyard 
is formed. If, however, as is usually the case, they are brought to the 
church, (to a regular cemetery) the coffin is at first placed before the 
front door of the house. At the foot of the corpse stands the preacher, 
and around the coffin on all sides, the congregation. No invitations to a 
funeral are sent out. Everybody considers it his duty to come, and 
indeed on horseback. Then the pastor has a song, or at least a few 
verses, sung, after which he gives a short address of about eight to ten 
minutes. Meanwhile the lid of the coffin is removed and the women 
crowd around uttering a pitiful wail. Then the pastor orders the coffin 
to be closed and placed in a wagon while the people mount their horses. 
Thus after refreshments of bread and rum at the house of the deceased 
the procession moves to the church. Upon arriving at the church the 
pastor commands a halt, the corpse is let down from the wagon, a few 


+ My readers will know this Settlement from the 2nd issue of the North Carolina Church Reports, 
which accompanied the 3rd shipment of my Textbooks. Cf. p. 25 ff. where I have given a full report. 
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verses are sung, the coffin is again opened, and while singing the crowd 
marches by twos to the grave. After the body has been lowered a silent 
prayer is offered and the grave is filled during the singing of a song. 
Then still continuing their chant they betake themselves to the church 
where the funeral sermon is given from the pulpit. 

“Marriages here are of two varieties. The one, according to the church 
discipline, calls for three successive announcements of the banns. In 
the case of the other, which occurs with equal frequency, the procedure 
is in general as follows: The groom secures a certificate from the Supe- 
rior Officer at Salisbury, comes riding along with his friends of both 
sexes, the bride riding by his side, to the pastor, or if none is available, 
to the Justice [of the Peace] where the ceremony is performed. He 
enters holding in his right hand his flask of rum, greets with a “good 
morning,” drinks to the health of the one officiating, produces his cer- 
tificate and then goes back to get his bride and the rest of the party. 
The questions directed to the groom are: whether he has stolen (that is, 
kidnapped) his bride,—which occurs frequently,—and whether the 
parents have given their consent. If one steals his bride and has a 
license from Salisbury the objections of the parents are of no avail. As 
a rule in this country the son, as soon as he has reached his twenty-first 
year, and the daughter as soon as she is eighteen years old, no longer 
stand under the control of their parents. In case of marriages, which, 
by the way, are often contracted very early in life, provision for the 
future need not be any great cause for worry. Whoever is willing to 
work can easily obtain a plantation and poor people generally are not 
to be seen here at all. These marriage unions are very fruitful. Thir- 
teen or fourteen children, which usually all live, are not infrequent in 
these families. I myself know one planter here who has twenty-three 
children all by one wife, and with only two exceptions all are healthy 
and strong. Still on the other hand I have found that in families of 
such large numbers frequently one is feeble-minded. 

“This last spring I had in my central congregation twenty-four to be 
confirmed, whom I had instructed for seven weeks, meeting them three 
days in the week. This class consisted partly of married men and 
women up to the age of thirty, and partly of younger people ranging 
from sixteen to twenty years in age. We meet in the church. To a 
European such a meeting must seem quite unusual. All are very quiet, 
well-behaved and attentive. Most striking for me was the fact that the 
mothers, when they came for this instruction, brought their babies with 
them, and when the latter became restless proceeded without any cere- 
mony to nurse them, without, however, allowing this to detract from 
their attention or to delay their answering to my questions. Among 
the things to be especially emphasized for the younger people before this 
confirmation was the admonishment not to contract any marriages with 
the English or the Irish. And even though this may seem very unrea- 
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sonable to a European, it is in this region a very important matter. For 
in the first place, the Irish in this section are lazy, dissipated and poor, 
live in the most wretched huts and enjoy the same food as their animals 
(although in the cities this matter is reversed). In the second place, it 
is very seldom that German and English blood is happily united in wed- 
lock. Dissensions and feeble children are often the result. The English 
wife will not permit her husband to be master in his household, and 
when he likewise insists upon his rights crime and murder ensue. In 
the third place, the English of this region do not adhere to any definite 
religion, do not have their children christened; nor do they send them to 
any school, but simply let them grow up like domestic animals. Finally, 
we owe it to our native country to do our part that German blood and 
the German language be preserved and more and more disseminated in 
America, for which the present indications in these regions are very 
favorable. 

“The following anecdote might serve to illustrate what I have just 
said : 

“Recently Reverend Mr. Storch and I were walking past the city hall 
in Salisbury when a man was brought to the whipping-post. A German 
called to us to remain a moment in order to see how the Americans 
treated their rascals and thieves. To my question: ‘He is certainly 
not a German?’ I received the following answer, which is literally 
true: ‘As yet no German has ever been at the whipping-post, nor was any 
German ever hanged in Salisbury.” . . . Meanwhile the unfortu- 
nate man was bound, stripped of his clothes, and thoroughly flogged. 
Then his ears were cut off and both cheeks branded with a hot iron! 

“Most of the people here are quite contented on their plantation. I 
recently visited one of my parishioners, and to my question as to how 
he was faring, I received the answer: ‘If we were to complain God 
would have to punish us; we lack nothing necessary, and have con- 
siderable left for ourselves and for others; we are well, and everything 
on our plantation is in good order. Since we already have a surplus so 
soon after the war, we will rapidly become wealthy, if God grants us 
peace.’ 

“It is still a very prevalent belief here in this region that peace is not 
absolutely certain. In fact they are very poorly informed about public 
affairs in general. That this should be the case is quite natural since 
they have no other needs here than those which the country and the 
community can satisfy. Luxury is unknown here. All the necessities 
are made at home, both utensils as well as clothing. The women are 
quite experienced in the weaving and working of linen, and skilled in 
the utilization of wool, and especially of cotton, which thrives here un- 
usually well, and indeed with very little effort. Likewise the women are 
very apt in the dyeing of wool. A well trained girl can consequently not 
be had for less than an annual wage of 32 Spanish thalers. The food is 
very simple, but they eat much meat. 
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“The plantations consist for the greater part of two hundred to three 
hundred acres. However there are some consisting of so many thou- 
sands. One plantation adjoins the other. Fifty to sixty acres are 
cleared and tilled and the rest constitute the great American forest [of 
this region]. As far as my situation as a planter is concerned I must 
say it is quite fortunate, and it would require a great effort on my part, 
because of this reason, as well as for the fact that as a pastor, too, I 
enjoy universal admiration and respect in my congregation, if I were to 
exchange this place for an other. 

“T pray God that He may not separate 1 me and Mr. Storch, for he, too, 
is now beginning to be content. Recently when I was holding services 
at my upper charge the elders and the stewards called me into their 
midst and implored me never to leave them. Among other things one of 
the leaders said that he would leave the church if I were to go away. 
Of this I can assure you: that I would not give these congregations up as 
easily as the people in Germany no doubt imagine I would. 

“To be sure, I can not live as peacefully here as a pastor as I do as a 
planter. I have long journeys to make to my charges. One church is 
located almost 3 German miles from my home. The roads are very bad 
in winter and in summer it is almost too hot to travel over them. Since 
all preachers in North America receive their salary from the members 
of their charges, and indeed by subscription, everyone who makes a 
subscription considers himself an integral part and believes that the 
preacher is dependent upon him. There are consequently under these 
circumstances, not excepting even a few very good people, occasionally 
dissatisfied individuals. 

“However, we must say that we have not experienced the oppositions 
that many preachers do. We are treated here with a degree of respect 
seldom if ever shown to anyone else. There is here no class distinction. 
As yet no one has ever spoken to me, no matter where it was, who did 
not hold his hat in his hand. And I must say the same thing about 
Storch. He lives as one must live who enjoys the love and respect of his 
congregation as few preachers do in Germany. 

“My plantation, to be sure, is as yet not so well established as those of 
older settlers. My household at the present time, not counting myself 
and wife, consists merely of one hired man, one borrowed horse, a cow, a 
dog, a cat, and fowls. But as time goes on this is certain to improve, 
and my prospects in this matter are very bright. It is impossible here 
to increase ones private fortune through marriage. How fortunate I am 
in this respect you have no doubt already learned from other reports. 

“My entire salary, the originally fixed sum as well as incidental fees, I 
receive in hard cash money. What of fruits and fowls of all kinds are 
brought to me are free will offerings. Subscriptions to my salary are 
continuing daily, so that I do not know really how much I have. This 
much however I can safely infer, if God protects me against misfortune 
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I will be able to put aside 60 pounds every year with little effort. All 
disquieting reports were without foundation. Storch in his hypochon- 
dria at first saw things in a false light. Furthermore his reception here 
in America was not very favorable. He speaks quite differently now. 
Niissmann, a good and upright man, lives on his plantation in very 
moderate circumstances. Ahrend, former teacher of religion, now 
pastor, owns two beautiful plantations, is well to do, and is a construc- 
tive force both in his life and in his conduct. We preach in black suit 
and collar, usually however, without mantle; during bad weather in 
winter also occasionally with an overcoat. 

“The church service I try to make as solemn and as suitable to the 
occasion, but with all as simple, as possible. I can however not restrict 
my discourse to three quarters of an hour; for there are members of my 
congregations who often ride as far as 3 German miles (18 miles) to 
church, and furthermore there is only one service every four weeks in 
each church. Christenings take place after the sermon in presence of the 
entire congregation. When the Lords Supper is held on Sundays, the 
preparations for it occur on the preceding Fridays. Private confessions 
are unknown here. Public penance imposed by the church I have 
abolished. On the first occasion I immediately called together on the 
Saturday evening following the preparatory service on Friday, the elders 
and stewards and a few of the more important members before the 
Altar, paved the way for myself through a solemn introduction in which 
I directed their attentions to the passage found in John VIII, ff, and 
then added the following reasons: 

“In Germany, for very good reasons, public church penance before 
communion was generally abolished. Among other reasons, because it 
often gave occasion for child-murder or brought contempt upon the 
child. In the present case, I added, the individual had been guilty of an 
offence before her marriage; the husband was innocent, and yet would 
also be disgraced and would likely sever his connections with our 
church; dissension would result between the couple; the child whom the 
husband has accepted as his own, would be turned out of the home, ete. 
Christ, too, had not rejected Judas from his supper. I further urged 
that the necessary admonishment could in the case in hand, the more 
effectively be administered in the presence of a few church members in 
a private home. At once all were won over to my opinion. 

“The highest title ascribed to anyone here is “Er” or “Ihr.” Among 
themselves they all address each other with (the familiar) “Du.” 
Indeed some do not even know how to use the polite designations “Er” 
and “Thr.” 

“A little anecdote may serve to show most typically the simplicity and 
straightforwardness in the associations of these local sincere moun- 
taineers [dwellers of the forest]. In a certain sense it is quite appro- 
priate here. 
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A blacksmith, a member of the central church on Abbotts Creek, had 
told a planter, whom I knew quite well, that it would please him greatly 
if I had him do some work for me; because he expected to give me a 
half pound every year; but that his ready cash was somewhat scarce, 
and consequently would like to pay me in work done for me. After a 
few days I went to him and found him very busy in his shop. He wel- 
comed me as follows: 


“Smith: ‘What [of] good do you bring me Pastor,—that you visit 
me?” 

“TI: ‘How do you do, Robert; I wanted to order several articles for my 
household from you, would you perhaps make them for me?’ 

“Smith: ‘Yes, if I can.’ 

“I then drew forth the paper model [or pattern] for it. 


“Smith: ‘If you will only describe them accurately I will make them 
according to your wish.’ 


“T gave him the description desired. 

“Smith: ‘Will you stay with me a while longer? 

“T: ‘Yes.’ 

“Then he began and without my request finished one of the articles, 
and said: ‘I will bring the remaining articles to your home next Satur- 
day night. Tomorrow I must ride up to Salem,—I still have something 
[weighing] on my heart of which I wish to speak to you. If you will 
be at home on Saturday I shall stop with you for a half an hour’.— 
Then he offered me a drink and dismissed me.” 

All these good reports are confirmed in a letter written in Bremen 
about two weeks ago by a man who shows a very warm interest in the 
welfare of the pastors of that place, called Mr. Gaebel, from Charleston, 
who had just come from this part of the country. He had left our 
Niissmann well in Charleston. He does not believe that Storch will 
have any inclination to return to Europe, and assures us that Roschen 
is very contented and would in a few years have considerable profit from 
the tract of land which he bought. He further reports with pride that 
on his journey through Georgia he had found the pastor at Ebenezer, 
Mr. Bergmann, so comfortably situated that he might well be contented 
with his position. 

The present North Carolina Church Reports I shall from now on 
continue in pamphlet form without restrictions as to time or pages. 
I hope in this way to make known, most easily and with least expense to 
the public in Germany, whatever, of the reports coming to me from 
America, might be noteworthy and edifying to the Fatherland, and at the 
same time to announce to our people scattered in America, especially 
our friends, fellow-believers and countrymen far removed from their 
native land in the remote forests of North Carolina, everything that 
they might wish to know through my mediation, especially the impor- 
tant affairs of the church. It would afford me great pleasure, and I 
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together with my four friends of Helmstaedt would consider it a sort 
of compensation for the hours devoted to this manifestly successful 
undertaking imposed upon us by Providencee ever since Oct. 14, 1786, 
if our friends of North Carolina, especially the Messrs. Storch and 
Roschen, would enable me in a more general way to announce from time 
to time by means of these publications, the most important reports con- 
cerning the outstanding natural phenomena of that country, which 
always remain of interest to all alike, Christians, citizens, scholars and 
men in general. I should furthermore like to have more accurate in- 
vestigation made of the observations, already made by Roschen, with 
regard to the degenerating influence of race-mixture, especially by those 
of German blood. If those observations should be confirmed more gen- 
erally, the conclusions to be drawn would be of the greatest importance 
for their morals and their human welfare in general. 
Rostock, July 14, 1790. J. C. VELTHUSEN. 
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North Carolina Church Reports 


Concerning the further success of the Auxiliary, established six years 
ago by an altruistic society of several professors in Helmstaedt for the 
benefit of our German brethren in North Carolina, the sympathetic 
public expects a fifth report. Without any fault of mine I have been 
obliged to delay this matter longer than I liked, but I hasten now to 
discharge this duty. , 

A letter from the Rev. Mr. Storch, dated Salisbury, February 20, 
1791, reached me in exceptionally short time, having arrived May 30, of 
the some year. For the friends of this cause and of this man I will 
select several passages which, I trust, will be read with pleasure by 
everybody. 

“The satisfaction with my situation here,” writes our young friend, 
“is increasing constantly. The more I harden my body through long 
strenuous walks, the more does my soul become accustomed to the hard- 
ships which are inseparable with a pastor’s calling in North Carolina. 

“Often when I, in full health and on a beautiful day, ride around on 
my duties through the lonely forests and reflect upon the vicissitudes of 
my life, which so clearly reveal traces of a kind Providence presiding 
over me; when I picture to myself the numerous blessings which my 
Creator has bestowed upon me in body and soul, and daily continues to 
bestow, and the many good sympathetic friends which he has raised up 
for me even in this part of the world; and the many privileges which 
He has granted me above so many hundreds, who earn their daily bread 
with so much greater difficulties; when I vividly imagine all this, and 
at the same time, the sad condition of the slaves moving about me;— 
then I feel only half of the discomfort of my situation, but realize and 
appreciate with double strength how friendly and kind the Lord has 
been toward me. And when I then, filled with such contemplations, come 
into the church and behold my waiting congregation, my brothers and 
sisters; then my heart goes out and I hasten to express the feelings of my 
soul and my experiences to God’s people in prayer and discourse. And 
how rewarded, how rich, and how happy I feel if I, while leaving the 
church, observe in the case of this one or that one, that I have not 
preached in vain and that it is really true: what issues from the heart, 
again appeals to the heart!” 

Then with regard to the “Helmstaedt Enterprise” he made the follow- 
ing statement :-—“This will certainly not continue without blessings for 
mankind.” 

“Tn nature,” he then continues, “nothing of importance has occurred 
to me that was not already known before. I had the intention one time 
to describe a shrub, which is called Sensible Briars, which at the 
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slightest touch moves throughout all its parts. But I fear this would 
not exactly be of any special interest. 

“Sometime ago I found in an English book, printed in Philadelphia, 
1787, the description of a plant, which is also supposed to grow in North 
Carolina, but which I have as yet not seen. This plant is called Dionaea 
Muscipula, or Venus’s Fly-trap.? Each of its leaves represents a mouse 
trap in miniature, with tendrils which attach themselves to every fly 
or any other insect which tries to drink the sweet juice, that, as is be- 
lieved, is hidden in the small acorns, or berries (glands). But before 
the insect has imbibed the juice the leaves contract and enclose it. The 
insect must die by means of the sting of three little thorns which stand 
erect in the interior, almost in the center of the leaves. The leaves fur- 
thermore do not open again as long as the dead insect is enclosed. In 
experiments with a straw or a needle they have observed the same 
behavior on the part of the plant.” 

His question, whether translations of the most unusual things of the 
American Museum would be welcome in Germany, I venture boldly to 
answer in the affirmative, with the understanding, however, that this 
work should not cause him any extra exertion, which might prove 
injurious to his health, and that he merely undertake it as a respect- 
able diversion during his recuperation. When such curiosities are 
reported to me in letters I shall gladly, and more speedily than it 
was possible for me this time, make these things accessible to the German 
public in some popular magazine, including also the name of the re 
porter.® 

In this same letter the Rev. Mr. Storch reports that already at that 
time, from the proceeds of the textbooks contained in the 3 boxes from 
Rostock,* the account of the 370° Thalers, (meanwhile with accrued 
interest, 384 Thalers®) advanced from London in Hanover, had been 
settled; that he had shared with Rev. Roschen the surplus of these text- 
books, just as he had shared the other books with Rev. Niissmann. But 
because the establishing of a church library, in the manner recom- 
mended, was impossible he made to his colleagues the proposition (like- 
wise in keeping with our plan and purpose), that they should select 

1 To several botanists of whom I have inquired concerning a shrub by this name (judging from 
the word Briars, it ought to be some variety of a thorn) and even to one of my specialist friends in Lon- 
don, Dr. Brande, a planta sensitiva of the designation, Briars, is absolutely unknown. I shall there- 
fore, herewith expressly ask Mr. Storch not only for a detailed description of this shrub in his letter, 
but also, if at all convenient, for some seed for his great benefactor in Harbke. 

* According to a letter of the above mentioned Dr. Brande, this 


lant grows in swampy soil. It 
has often been brought to London but does not seem to thrive well th 


, ere and consequently is valued 
very highly. For a plant with less than five leaves they recently demanded five guineas. 


(Ellis’ De- 
acription of the Dionaea Muscipula, by Mr. Schreber, with three illuminated copperplates, is in the hands 
of specialists and Connoisseurs.) 

3 If some editor should by this suggestion be stimulated to encourage my friend with an offer of 
a reasonable compensation for the excution of this accidental notion, I shall be glad to inform him of 
such an offer. His inquiry, in reality, contains nothing that might have reference to any sort of sup- 

lementary remuneration but was obviously a mere expression of his desire to show in some welcome 

Somer communication that he still remembered his fatherland with love and appreciation. 

« See North Carolina Church Reports Number I. pp. 9 and 10. 

§ Reports with the 3rd shipment of textbooks, pp. 6 and 7. 


* Number I, (as above) (which passage, by the way, may also serve as a receipt for the 20 guineas 
which should have been reported earlier in Charleston). 
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from their own collections, a number of the most practical books as 
gifts to their successors. He furthermore reported that the excellent 


gift of Mr. Heyne,’ the set of die Goettinger Gelerten Auzeigen, had 
been allotted to Rev. Roschen. 


As yet no letter addressed directly to me by Rev. Roschen has reached 
me. However this same friend to whom I owe the communication of the 
interesting letter in the Ist Number, has since then sent me a copy of a 
second letter addressed to a third friend, with the permission of making 
public use of it if I desired. In this letter our Roschen addressed him- 
self to one of the most intimate friends of his youth, the Rev. Mr. Ippe- 
ken, of Halle, in the Duchy of Oldenburg; and indeed in a spirit which 
must necessarily win for him the hearts of all readers. This communi- 
cation did not arrive until Whitsuntide 1791, but was already dated on 
the 7th of May 1790, North Carolina, in Rowan County on Abbots 
Creek.* The letter follows: 

Dear Friend and accomplice in all my fates: Even though I did not 
write you as yet, I have certainly been thinking of you all the more. Never 
did I realize so keenly what a friend is as now, since I am without one. 
Never did I love you more fervently than just now since your faithfulness, 
or with a word, your heart in all your previous dealings with me (even more 
than at that time when I was in your arms) is so vivid in my consciousness. 
No doubt you have learned from my letter to my mother and to the Rey. 
Mr. Nicolai, as well as to other friends, that I arrived at my destination here 
safe and sound. And even now, for which I cannot thank Heaven sufficiently, 
the Hand of the Almighty has no more forsaken me, than on my long and 
hazardous journey. Not an hour has passed as yet in which either my 
good wife or myself were afflicted with illness,—and the Hand which led 
us so far will also lead farther. Furthermore, I have also been able to bear 
all other burdens which have been placed upon me. Why should I then com- 
plain? You see, my dearest friend, I have four congregations in North Caro- 
lina who love me, and I dare say, also esteem me very highly. 

To be sure, they are not lavish here with compliments, as in Germany. 
The heart, however, is much more manifest in such expressions of love than 
in the usual compliments. God has given me many friends, perhaps more than 
I deserve. Everybody is giad to see me and considers himself honored by my 
calls, whether he be rich or poor. Am I not really compelled to rejoice in my 
heart, when I see that they have such unlimited confidence in me, especially 
since I am still such a young man? Whenever there are dissensions in 
families I am at once called in to adjust them. (A rather sensitive matter, 
that.) If someone is involved in a love affair he is certain to confide it to me. 
Whenever I preach the church is crowded with people, and when I try to 
abolish a bad custom I at once receive support. 

A few incidents will illustrate how they support me also in other matters. 
One time last winter I was sitting by my fireplace, smoking my pipe and 
reflecting upon my labors of the past day, when Colonel (L.) came to me. 


He was glad to find me at home, for he had ridden three miles in order to 


1 See Pamphlet I, pp. 12 and 13. 
* Report to the Third Number, pp. 25-27. 
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visit me. I had a glass of cider brought up, and then we talked of a thou- 
sand different things. Suddenly my Colonel ceased talking, and after a little 
while he said: “What is this? a pastor on Abbotts Creek, and not even a 
pair of andirons in his fireplace?” (This is an apparatus of metal, which 
they are accustomed to place in a fireplace here, on which the wood is laid. 
They are used primarily, however, for decorative purposes.) “To be sure,” 
I answered, “a pastor on Abbotts Creek ought to have some, but where are 
they to be gotten in this region?” “Why!” said he, “I have several and our 
pastor furthermore may have his choice among them!” “But what if the 
pastor has no money?” said I, “Why, he doesn’t need any. It is not becoming 
here that a pastor should pay for such things!” . . . In German money 
this was really a gift of the value of seven Thalers. 

At another time I had a very poor bridle on my horse. ‘“‘Why, here the 
pastor has a new one!” was his droll reply, and he handed it to me. 

Some time later he observed that my horse was rather lean. “John,” said 
he, to his son, “You have some oats threshed, and send our colored man to 
the pastor with them tomorrow, why, his old critter can scarcely walk.” 
Thus, my dear Ibbeken, I fare in most things. Once I was riding through 
my central congregation with the Rev. Ahrend, who was visiting me for 
five days. We came to an old planter, whom Rev. Ahrend knew very well. 
“How are you getting along, old gentleman?” he said, “Are you now satisfied, 
since you have a young preacher from Germany?” “Yes,” answered the old 
man. “That we are, indeed, if we can only keep him!’ Then Mr. Ahrend 
continued: “Do you also help him out a little, since he is only a young 
beginner, and you have more than you need?’—“Yes,” answered the old man, 
“Our pastor is so bashful and makes no demands. I recently brought him 
100 lbs. of wheat flour and a smoked ham. If I only knew what he should 
like to have!” “Oh! I'll tell you that,” said Mr. Ahrend. “The Rev. Mr. 
Roschen hasn’t quite finished building his house yet. He would like to have a 
hundred boards of flooring.” “If it’s nothing more than that, those he shall 
have.” Then he called his colored man and ordered him, at once, on the very 
next day, to have some of the best pine trees cut down and taken to the saw 
mill.—In this manner I could fill twenty sheets for you. Who in Germany, 
just to please a preacher, would abandon his work and ride with him a 
distance of 16 English miles and back? Only recently on my way to Salem, 
I had ridden 6 miles when I came to a planter, who said: “Whither bound ?’— 
“To Salem,” was my answer. “Well, this wont do, that our pastor has no 
company.” Jestingly I said: “Supposing you furnish that?” “Most gladly,” 
was his reply. “Fred, go and saddle my horse!’ 

But not only in this respect was Heaven kind to me, but also in the fact 
that I am swamped with work, which for us mortals, next to health, is the 
greatest gift. In regions in which the affairs of the church are not yet 
well organized, a teacher has a full burden with four congregations. The 
visiting of the sick, funerals, and other pastoral duties call for a great 
deal of time, when the distances are so far, and I am usually genuinely 
tired when evening comes. I preach only once every Sunday. (But also on 
every holiday, or church festival.) Thus I make the rounds every four weeks. 
I usually work out my sermons completely. Often, however, I am obliged to 
preach from an outline, which is generally the case at funerals, when one 
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frequently has little more time than enough to choose a text. Through prac- 
tice my work is however becoming easier daily, and my sermons are easily 
memorized, once they are down on paper. I preach only one hour, but en- 
deavor to be as popular as possible. One must after the fashion of the 
Apostle, serve milk, rather than strong foods. However, a sermon that is to 
please, must, at least at the end, contain a touch of pathos. But I do not want 
to anticipate, for also on this point you will soon read something in one of 
your popular journals, in an article by me, which contains the report of a 
journey from the region of Salisbury in N. C. to New Virginia near the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. There you will find many things that will certainly be 
new and interesting to you, which I furthermore cannot very well explain in 
letters. This journey belongs to the most valuable experiences which I, with 
great obstacles, am obliged to make here in North America, but which shall 
also never be forgotten by both of us. 

As far as my local associations with my friends are concerned I must 
say that they are very limited, partly because my official duties occupy 
me too much, and also because we live at such great distances from each 
other. My colleagues are the following: The Rev. Mr. Niissmann, in Meck- 
lenburg County, lives about 40 miles from me. Rev. Storch, in Salisbury, is 
my good friend. He enjoys the affectionate devotion of all his congregations, 
and deserves it, too. He lives in Salisbury, a place with about 50 or 60 
houses of which only ten are German homes. Some few in the vicinty of 
Salisbury, who are unable to support a separate pastor, have joined this 
congregation. Mr. Abhrend, on the Catawba, is the third German pastor of 
this section. He is now the wealthiest among us and has numerous planta- 
tions and slaves, but very few children. He came as a religious teacher with 
Rev. Niissmann from Germany. Now he is ordained. He enjoys the love 
of his congregations. The fourth, Mr. Bernhard, is 60 miles from me and 
lives in Guilford County.1° 

Another German pastor in the general region of Mr. Storch’s charge is Mr. 
Stanger, one of the best of men. He had requested me to secure for him 
the appointment in New Virginia while I was there, and since I had many 
friends there. This was also accomplished. Since I have long wished for 
them a pastor, he will depart to these congregations within two weeks. 
Besides these there are a considerable number of German preachers here, 
especially of the Reformed Church. 

With regard to my private affairs, I want you to know that already a con- 
siderable part of my plantation is paid for. I have furthermore a horse, two 
cows, one calf, thirteen dogs, six hogs, chickens, geese, ducks of three different 
varieties, guineas, turkeys, and pigeons. A young man, whose parents are 
dead, is staying with me, likewise a girl. The young fellow tills the soil and 
I also am not lazy when I am at home. It costs too much money to complete 
my house, otherwise I might have made a little more progress. But just 
be patient, Time will mature roses. I can grow almost every thing on my 
plantation that I desire; wheat, oats, tobacco, cotton, indigo, buckwheat, 
flax, hemp, maize. Strawberries grow here wild in immense quantities, like- 





* Neither Rev. Nicolai nor I, in our repeated letters, have been able to secure a copy of the account 
of this journey, which presumably was lost onthe way. Since our letters may likewise not have reached 
their destination, I will here repeat the request that Rev. Roschen send us this description again and 
indeed in duplicate copies, on two different ships. 

10 It is the region described in the 2nd chapter of the Helmstaedt Reports, p. 22ff. (In connection 
with the 3rd number of the Textbooks). It really has the name of Stinking Quarters. 
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wise mulberries, grapes and chestnuts. Almost all trees in the forest bear 
edible fruits. A variety of tea grows wild here, which I prefer to all teas 
grown in the Orient. 

The Sugar trees!1 furnish some sugar. Besides this there are peaches in 
great abundance on the plantations. The finest that I ever saw before are 
nothing compared with these. They grow in such abundance that they are 
used to fatten hogs. Furthermore there are apples, pears, and cherries; and 
especially melons in great abundance and rich varieties. Yet why enumerate 
all these? The best is lacking for me anyway. My wife loves me and makes 
life pleasant for me. Heaven granted us a little girl, that is now nine months 
old and dispels all gloom or ill will. When my brow begins to contract 
into ominous folds and she begins to stammer “Papa” or “Mama,” then all 
frowning disappears. It is a great happiness to have children. 

The young man and also the young girl, who are staying with us, are very 
respectable and obliging.—Quarrel and strife are not allowed under my roof, 
and beneath it I am absolute master. Separated from people I have a 
very independent life on my plantation; free as the birds of the air. I can rise 
in the morning and retire in the evening when I wish, excepting when my 
official duties interfere. We grow almost everything we need, without expenses. 
Our garden is one of the very best. If you could supply us with some of the 
more rare varieties of seeds, such as cauliflowers, savoy, etc., we would be 
very obliged to you. There is also no lack of beverages. Only the wine is 
expensive. I must pay twenty Gutegroschen (pense) a quart; and that is of 
the very worst. I drink cider and a beverage made of cider and spirits distilled 
from the juice of Apples, (Appelbramtrwein), which keeps as well as wine, 
suits my taste just as well, and in color, brilliancy and clearness surpasses 
even the white French wine. The people here in general, however, drink 





" No doubt Mr. Roschen is here speaking of the maple tree, (acer saccharinum) from which the 
Indians prepare their sugar. By the Iroquois it is called Sugar-tree, by the English Sugar-maple, 
and by Du Ree, Muenchhausen and others Zuckerhorn (Sugarhorn). In North America they distinguish 
two varieties, the hard, which has a very sweet sap, and the soft. (Cf. Loskiel’s History of Missions 
of the Evangelical Brethern among the Indians of North America, p. 92ff. The European Magazine, Mach. 
1791, p. 214f. The Hanoverian Magazine, 1781, Pt. 29.) 

During the last two or three years the preparation of maple-sugar was given very careful attention 
and encouragement in Philadelphia for the purpose of establishing a new industry. By experiments 
and investigations it has been found that in the two states of New York and Pennsylvania alone there 
is a sufficient abundance of trees of this variety to supply the entire United States with this article of 
domestic necessity and of luxury; furthermore that the sugar is capable of such treatment and manip- 
ulation that in color, grain and taste in fully equals, if not indeed surpasses, the cane sugar of the West 
Indies. (European Magazine, as above). ‘ 

In the most recent attempts on the part of the State of New York to build up and settle the rapidly 
developing Genesee District speculation was primarily directed to the utilization of this product, which 
is found there in such great abundance. j 

The sap is drawn by tapping the trees with an auger of from 1-2 to 1 inch in diameter, and by boil- 
ing it is made into sugar, syrup, molasses, vinegar and rum. aes 

(cf. Reports on the Genesee District in the State of New York according to the English Edition 
published in 1791, translated and printed,—without giving location,—in December of 1791. Also: 
~~ Hanoverian Magazine, 1792, Pt. 31,—In both of these publications the entire process is described 
in detail). 

Loskiel reports of instances in which a single tree furnished more than 300 cans (of which from 35 
to 40 are required for a pound of sugar) of good sugar liquid, and an equal amount of syrup; and that 
such trees can be used profitably for about 8 or 9 years. 

The Canadians make successful use of maple-sugar for colds, (Europ. Mag. as above, p. 186). In 
connection with this I cannot refrain from passing on to my readers the useful hint which the famous 
Professor of Botany in Leipzig, Dr. Hedwig, was kind enough to impart to me, viz.: that the sugar 
from the red maple (acer rubrani) even though much darker, is considered much more healthful and 
also better for lung trouble. ‘ 

In Lower Saxony, too, maple sugar thrives, and the trees indeed grow much taller in cold regions 
than in the temperate zones. (Hanoverian Magazine as above, and of 1781). 

May I here express the wish that these supplementary elucidations may accidentally prove the 
occasion for directing the industrial thoughts of our country-folk, and also of their teachers, to the 

lanting and utilization of a tree which perhaps, at the place where now moor and swamps cause the 
oot of the wanderer to tremble, may afford our grandchildren shadow and health. 








———— 
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much rum and other distilled wines, which I do not like. Good beer is also 
made here. The water is healthful, at least on my plantation, on which I have 
five springs. My house is located in the center of the cleared land, which is 
eultivated, and contains about thirty or forty acres. Evereything else round 
about is forest. My entire farm contains more than two hundred acres. And 
yet, my dear, how I wish I were with you! How much better I would feel! 

In the German settlement much German is spoken; elsewhere, however, all 
speak English. Without this language no one can get along. Even the Ger- 
mans rather speak English than German. During my stay in America I have 
already learned enough to read, write and speak English, but I still prefer 
to speak German. I perform marriage ceremonies in the English as well 
as in the German. My fixed salary has been considerably increased for this 
second year. A good sign; but this is rather unusual here in America. 

My wife sends thousand greetings to you, dearest Ibbeken.—“If he were 
only still in Salisbury,” we often say, “how happily we would then live !”’— 
From the world of letters gather for me as much news as you can, and send 
me articles which are not difficult for you to secure. I could pay you for 
them, but I know of no convenient way to do that. Please inform me of 
everything that concerns America, especially North Carolina. Perhaps in 
this way I can find more opportunities of being helpful. 

May the Lord bless and keep you! May He grant you happy days and help 
you to a good wife, who will make the remainder of your life pleasant for 
you. Depend upon Him alone and make use of your own resources, and all 
shall certainly be well with you. Be sure not to trust too much in men. 

Perhaps after a dozen years I shall see you again. How rapidly they will 
pass! I want to stay where I am, and will not be deluded, in order that 
my Fatherland may at some time again gladly receive me into its arms.12 
And then the consciousness of having served and the memory of these times 
will beautify the remainder of my life and give me peace and joy to my soul. 

So much from your tender loving friend 


Arnold Roschen. 


My most recent letter, which I received this year from the Rev. Mr. 
Storch on the eleventh of April, was dated Dec. 19, 1791; and, although 
I should have been glad to hear something else concerning the health of 
our friend, on the whole it contains very gratifying reports which indi- 
cate an increasing stability for the entire work of the church of that 
place. One must at least admit that, during the period of scarcely five 
years since the arrival in Helmstaedt of Mr. Niissmann’s first letter, 
Providence has glorified itself in the most convincing manner in accel- 
lerating its progress toward perfection. He writes: 


We pastors live in brotherly harmony and are at peace with our congre- 
gations. Last October we had our first semi-annual Assembly, which we 


12 The Rev. Mr. Roschen is now the second in order of the men who may expect from the local Con- 
sistory, their promotion to some church appointment in their native land. To his encouragement, I 
can, at this occasion, publicly assure him that he is here still considered one of our own. Although in 
many respects I naturally cherish the wish that he there, too, in that extended field of activity and 
with the yearly growing prosperity of his congregation, might find increasing reasons to consider him- 
self fortunate, even in material things, so that his longing to be buck with us may never be coupled 
with any pain for him. 
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have firmly resolved to continue. As chairman we elected Mr. Niissmann who 
still continues to be for us all such an excellent model of patience, content- 
ment, and of undaunted and untiring zeal for service. 


In addition to the four pastors of our group, who are known to you, 
we ordained and received into our association two others, viz.: Mr. Bern- 
hard'* who serves four congregations in Guilford County,'* and Mr. 
Stanger, likewise a Wuertemberger, who has the supervision of four 
charges in Virginia on the New River. 

I am in general still quite satisfied with my charges, just as they in 
turn also through their love and confidence manifest their satisfaction. 
The congregation of the Organ Church will erect a new building next 
summer, and, to be specific, it will be a stone church.’® The congrega- 
tion of the Peint Church had already in the preceding year built a new 
and larger church. 


Last spring I bought in Salisbury, a house, with about one and one 
half acres of land belonging to it, for 215 pounds (North Carolinian), 
which sum is to be raised within four years. Mr. Roschen likewise lives 
in a newly laid out town’® within the territory of his congregations. 

My health has suffered considerably from the extensive riding in the 
intense summer heat. During the last two summers I served on the same 
Sunday two rather widely separated charges, and through the singing, 
preaching and especially the strenuous riding during the hot noonday 
hours I suffered a great deal. Among all the difficulties and hardships 
here the heat is the most aggravating. Throughout the entire year we 
have a large number of funeral sermons to give, for in the case of 


every death, even of the smallest child, a regular sermon must be 
preached.*’ 


With this letter Mr. Storch also sent me a Census Report of the state 
of North Carolina taken from the official enumeration enacted by Con- 
gress in the summer of 1791. I should like to make this accessable to 
my readers, not only because it, in the estimation of the most competent 
judge, Prof. Ebeling, surpasses in accuracy the copy that has become 


18 Report for the 3rd Number, page 14 and 22ff. 

14 Stinking Quarters (I have, for sufficient reasons up to this time, exchanged this designation for 
the one above with reference to the entire district. And I hope that with an increasing degree of 
culture they will soon have reason to call this region, ‘The Flourishing Quarters’. 

18 In a letter from Mr. Storch, kindly forwarded to me by Mr. Brouer in Bremen,—(written on 
various dates extending to Jan. 16, 1792.)—I found under date of July 3, 1791, the report that in Salis- 
lee 4 they had also built a very substantial building, which was furthermore the first house made of 

rick. 

1s According to the letter referred to above, and likewise according to one that follows under date 
of July 3, 1791, Mr. Roschen sold the plantation inhabited by him for two years, and built a new house 
on a one-half acre lot in the newly laid out town mentioned above. At that time he and his family 
were well. (In the preceding winter and spring, however, all sorts of diseases had been rampant in 
that region). If one compares with these traces of gradual growth from small beginnings (taken from 
the first Number p. 26), the description of Camden, an excellent, well built, so called city, consisting 
of about thirty houses, there is reason for pleasant contemplation for one who ventures modest glimpses 
into the future-—Our swamp-settlement, Father Findorf’s imperishable monument! What mani- 
fold blessing may indeed eminate from that place after several hundred years,—if industries, inspired 
and directed by a genuinely christain spirit should begin to thrive with the new influx of sett! ors: 
And how respectable will be here then the standing, not only of the country pastor but also of the 
most humble village schoolmaster! 

11 When I, in the 3rd edition of the Pilgrim’s Ritual, inserted in the appendix the Words of Con- 
solation and the Indez to Proverbs for the pastors of that place, I made it a point to try to give from 
memory helps for the constantly growing work under those conditions, and also to facilitate the alter- 
nating and more rapid framing of suitable sentences in the pastor’s public utterence. (Editor’s note.) 
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known elsewhere in Germany; but also because it has a direct bearing 
upon the estimation of the expected progress of all the institutions of 
that country, which with the rapid growth of the population,** are more 
and more approaching perfection. To many of my readers, especially 
to Mr. Roschen, it will be a source of delight to be able to make a com- 
parison between this retrospective view of North Carolina civilization 
and one of this region, which I shall insert under the designation “B.” 
It is the last report of our immortal “Swamp Commissioner,” Findorf. 
The little band of people, which under his anxious care developed into 
a new posterity, calls him—Father. 

In addition to the four chests of books already enumerated in the 
first number of these North Carolina Church Reports, there was sent 
from Rostock, in March 1791, a fifth chest through the kind assistance 
of Prof. Ebeling, via Hamburg, addressed to Mr. Faber in Charleston. 
Besides the remainder of the text books still in stock in Liepzig, this 
chest contained the following, all paid from the fund: 

1. Borowski’s Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, 10 vols., desig- 
nated as a personal gift for Rev. Storch. 

2. Wagnitz’—EZthics, in Illustrative Examples,—6 Parts. 

3. Characterization of Educational Works in Germany. 

4. Continuation of Beyer’s Magazine of Sermons. 

5. Rintel’s—Theological Annals, 2 copies. 

6. Beginning of the Literary Period of Helmstedt. 


7. Richter’s—Rudiments of Surgery, Books I and II., as a gift by the Right 
Honorable Mr. Vogel. 

8. Selle’s—Manual of Practical Medicine. 

9. Vogel’s—Investigation of Causes, which make the recovery of drowned 
victims so infrequent. 

10. Continuation of the Wiedeburg—Humanistic Magazine (given by the 
Editor). 


In addition to the shipments from Leipzig mentioned in the first 
number (of these Church Reports) p. 13, there have been added: 


Loskiel’s—History of the Missions of the Evangelical Brethren among the 
Indians of N. America, 2 copies, as gifts; one to Mr. Storch, and the other to 
Mr. Roschen. 

New Hymnal of Anspach, and in connection with it, Heym’s Prayerbook, 
50 copies, as a gift to Niissmann’s Congregation. (For these people are very 
fond of this hymnbook,19 Mr. Niissmann wrote further, that they would also 
like to have a Prayerbook attached to the Hymnal, but unfortunately the 
Prayerbook of Anspach was not well adapted to their local conditions. 


From Stade I also sent, last June, through the kindness, frequently 
mentioned, of Messrs. Nicolai and Brauer via Bremen, the following: 

1. (As a gift from Prof. Moeller in Greifswald). The New Critical Reports 
of Greifswald, elaborately and carefully prepared, Vols. I—16, from 1775 to 
1790. 





18 Here follows an extract of the Census Report of North Carolina, pp. 28-29 in German Book, which, 
no doubt, is scarcely worth including, as it really contains nothing new, except a few variations from 
the official figures generally available in our Census Records. The second tablet contains, by way of 
comparison for Germans a report of the development of the swamps of the Duchy of Bremen. Other- 
wise it has no bearing whatsoever on the colony and life in North Carolina. (Translator’s note.) 
According to a note added by Mr. Storch Massachusetts had 470,000, and New York had 223,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

1* See First Number (of these Reports) p. 45). 
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2. (As a gift from the Editors) Henke’s Church History, 3rd Part. 

3. Gerkel’s Periodically Synchronized Tables for Universal History, 10 
copies with illuminations and 10 copies in plain black. 

4. By the same author, Synchronized Tables of the most recent History of 
European Nations, with Description, 8 copies. 

5. Martini Commentatio philolog. critic. in Esaiae. Cap. LIII. 

6. Pfannkuche’s Observationes philolog. & critic. in Psalmos, 2 copies. 


Purchased from the Fund: 


1. Schreber’s Edition of Ellis’ Description of the Dionaea Muscipula, with 
3 illuminated Copperplates (Intended as a gift for the Rev. Mr. Storch, since 
due to his Description of ‘“‘Dionaea,’” mentioned above, this purchase was 
made.) 

2. Wagnitz’ Appendix to Ethics, in Examples. 

3. Sturm’s Sermons on the Gospels, edited by Wolfrath, Part I, 5 copies (of 
which subsequent parts are to follow.) 

4. Continuation of Byer’s Magazine of Sermons, to Vol. 5. Number 5. 

5. Seiler’s Psalms (From the Book of Devotion) and Acts, 2 copies of each. 

6. Lembo’s Bibles, with Preface by Jacobi, 50 copies. 


Furthermore there are stored with me to be sent next Spring, 1793: 


1. Leiter’s Observations on the newest publications which deal with Re- 
ligion, morals and the Improvement of the Human Race. 22 Vols. A gift for 
Mr. Storch. 

2. Palm's Devotional Observations, for every day of the year. 

3. Wagner’s—Contents of his Gospel Sermons of the year 1753. 

4. Voigts’ Rudiments of Geometry and Trigonometry. Bremen, 1792. 

5. Sturm’s Sermons on the Gospels, Part II, 5 copies. 

6. (From the Government Secretary, Mr. Haltermann) Baumgarten’s, Ea- 
position of the Psalms. 2 vols. 

7. Wiedeburg’s Magazine for Philology and Pedogogy, 1791, Numbers 1 to 4. 


8. Continuation of the Helmstaedt Literary Periodicals and two copies of 
Rintel’s Theological Annals. 


I am further expecting, prepaid from the Fund, 4 copies of Hoppen- 
staedt’s Songs for Public Schools, and 3 copies of Volbort’s Sermons on 
the Epistles. 


Simultaneously with this supply there will follow another list of 
books, now kept in readiness, which I am to send in the name of the 
Helmstaedt Society, as a memorial gift, to the six pastors, who are now 
combined into a Synod, and to the two most active promoters of our 
enterprise in Charleston. The books are as follows: 


1. Dodd’s Comfort for the Afflicted under every Distress, with suitable 
Devotions. (In English.) 

2. Devotions of an anonymous Author, edited by Stockhausen. 

3. Wendeborn’s Sermons. (For Mr. Niissmann.) 

4. Sturm’s Observations on the Works of God in the Realm of Nature and 
Providence, for every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 

5. Stuebner’s Memorabilia of the Dutchy of Blankenburg. 2 Vols. For Rev. 
Storch. 
6. Huth’s Rudiments of Applied Mathematics, for the Rev. Mr. Roschen. 
8. Sturm’s Communications with God in the Morning Hours. 
9. Albert’s Sermons. 2 Vols. 
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10. Seiler’s Holy Scriptures, annotated. 
1. Old Testament in outline. 
2. New Testament in Luthers Translation. 
3. New Testament in new Translation for Rev. Ahrend. 
11. Weitenkampf’s Rational Foundations for Comfort in the Saddest Ex- 
periences, 2 Parts, for the Rev. Mr. Bernhard. 


12. Hoffmann’s Ten Books on Contentment Based on Reason and Faith, 
for Mr. Stanger. 


13. Atterbury’s Sacred Discourses, for Mr. Faber. 
14. Moeller’s For Families, especially in private Life. 


A Gift for Mr. Gaebel, who will thereby recall several pleasant hours 
which he caused, during his two visits in Rostock, for a family that is 
showing a constant and sincere interest in his personal welfare, as well 
as in the progress of his work. 

In Rostock I was unable to fulfill my promise given in the Report for 
the 4th number, p. 18. But on the other hand, I have here in Stade, 
after presenting the bill, for which I have a receipt from the Helms- 
taedt Society, dated Feb. 24, 1789, requested two friends, The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Mr. Haltermann, and the Captain of the Ships, Mr. 
Mueller, to verify the correctness of the later accounts to and including 
the final settlement. 

Since I now, according to the balance made on the 17th of Nov. of 
this year, have disbursed about 3 Rententhalers more than I received, 
and in addition have several incidentals to pay, for which, however, 
I cannot expect any remuneration, I suppose I may consider this affair 
as settled, as far as I have been responsible for it.?° 

In general, however, I shall continue to remain obligated to you for 
convenient favors, as far as they may reasonably be expected of me. 
If I should find in the subsequent reports, coming to me from there, 
something especially remarkable, or worthy of public notation, I shall 
not fail to make it known in some of the current magazines, or through 
one of my learned friends. Furthermore, if there should occasionally 
be sent to me by naturalists, bookdealers, or any other altruistic friend 
some work of Natural History, of importance, either large or small, as a 
gift for the preachers of that place, in order to help them in their studies 
of nature, and perhaps thereby also to lure from time to time some 
North Carolina natural products into the gardens or Natural History 
Museums of Germany, I shall be glad to utilize my connections in 
Hamburg, Bremen and Charleston, for the safe transportation of such 


articles; [In which case, however] I presuppose that all charges be pre- 
paid as far as Stade.** 


2° With regard to the obligations mentioned on pp. 14-15 in the Ist Number of these North Caro- 
lina Church Reports, which were kindly attended to by the Right Honourable Mr. Seiler and Deacon 
hmus of Rotenburg ob der Tauber, [I can report] that according to a kind letter of E. E. Rathes 
of that free imperial city, on the 27 of July inst. the legacy of Mr. Horlach with 1224 florins of Rhenish 
legal tender, was at my request sent to North Carolina in exchange notes via Bremen and Charleston. 
2 A certain understanding judge of human nature and statesman supports me in the wish ex- 
ressed at the conclusion of the Ist Number of these Reports, p. 44, and asks me to see to it that the 
yerman pastors in North Carolina make the closest investigations with regard to the remarks made 
by Rev. Roschen concerning the baneful influence upon German blood brought about by race mix- 
tures [in marriage] and that they should at once send such reports to their native country. 
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I wish now to express my feeling of gratitude to God, who through 
the codperation of many good men, (among which I have a very vivid 
recollection of my four fellow-workers,) has given success to this under- 
taking, now happily executed and completed, and who within these six 
years has caused such manifold good to result from it. And I know of 
no more natural or fitting way to express this gratitude than to have 
printed [for circulation] again my Ordination Address for the Rev. 
Mr. Storch, in Helmstaedt on the 12th of March 1788; especially since 
various requests for this have already been made, and the supply has 
long since been exhausted. 
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Ordination Address and Prayer 


With cheerful confidence we approach Thy Throne, Lord, God, All- 
mighty, Ruler of the Universe. Trusting in Thy gracious and paternal 
good-will and in Thy Providence, which prospers every good cause, we 
have with reassuring courage undertaken and begun this work, from 
which we should have had to recoil had it not been laid so urgently 
upon our heart and conscience as a duty and calling. For us there was 
no escape from the obligation to try our utmost. At the request of so 
many families issuing from the heart of our Evangelical church, and 
longing for the comfort of Thy Word, and in response to the languish- 
ing of many thousand children of German blood for instruction and 
teaching, we could and dared not refuse to do all that our strength per- 
mitted. With timid humility, O God, we obeyed Thy beckoning. For 
every challenge to deeds which are capable of useful results is to us, as 
Christians, a clear call of Thy providence. We obeyed, and as friends 
and brothers united ourselves into a closer union, assisted each other in 
word and deed and council, and mutually encouraged each other in the 
hope that whenever several individuals were united in one undertaking, 
in all probability something good might be accomplished and effected. 
Nevertheless this fervent zeal among our fellow-believers, this active 
generosity of the noble men of our Fatherland, this abundant support, 
which so early enabled us to cease hesitating about the desired help, 
[all this] we could scarcely have hoped for. Lord, what would we 
with our weak and frequently fainting hands have accomplished, if 
Thou hadst not inclined the hearts of Thy faithful worshipers to our 
feeble efforts; if Thou hadst not through Thy Spirit awakened in the 
Souls of Thy followers a beneficent spirit? It was only a few insignifi- 
cent seeds which we scattered. But Thou didst increase them a thou- 
sandfold and hast showed us even now fruits which promise a beautiful 
harvest. 

Furthermore it is wholly Thy work, the work of Thy benign provi- 
dence, gracious Father, that just now the man, as if called back to his 
Fatherland, must come into our presence, to whom we with calm and 
reassuring confidence can entrust our son, the product of our city 
schools and of our academy, upon his important journey across the sea 
into a strange hemisphere. 

Now, gracious, merciful, almighty God! continue to bless and prosper 
this enterprise Thou hast already so obviously begun to do. And since 
we are now about to encourage our beloved wanderer through consola- 
tion and prayer, in his pious and courageous undertaking, grant that 
also this present solemn occasion may make such a deep impression upon 
his mind, that from this hour on he may dedicate himself with the most 
fervent zeal to loyalty to this great mission which is this day assigned 
to him by his former teachers! Amen! 
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When Jesus on his beneficent journeys caught sight of a group of 
people who were roaming about scattered, without councillor or guide, 
his genial soul was permeated with deep sympathy. At such times he 
took the occasion in a very touching manner to impress his intimate 
pupils whom he through his daily instruction was preparing to be the 
interpreters of his Gospel, with the importance of their exalted calling. 
“But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed and scattered as sheep without a 
shepherd.” Then saith he unto his disciples: “The harvest indeed is 
plenteous but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he send forth laborers unto his harvest.” (Math. 9; 36-38.) 

In a similar situation, as that Jewish throng whose helpless state 
moved our divine Saviour to pity, are a considerable number of our 
German Evangelical brethren who on the outposts of civilization, far 
from their native land which they cannot forget, far from tenderly loved 
ones and relatives, live in isolation. They are not as fortunate as you, 
my Christian hearers, to be instructed and comforted every week by 
thoroughly trained ministers in the Word of God, to be confirmed in all 
good deeds, and more carefully prepared for a heavenly life. Thousands 
of homes, blessed with numerous children but scattered far and wide, 
forget Christianity. Their children learn even less of it, and the third 
generations are veritable heathen. For the want of proper instruction 
they will become complete savages, these our brothers living in isolation, 
of our own land and our own faith. “They are a people scattered like 
sheep that have no shepherd. The harvest is plenteous but few are the 
laborers.” Who is a German? Who an Evangelical Christian that does 
not join us in this prayer to the Lord of the harvest, that He may send 
laborers into his harvest? . . . The pastor who for fifteen years 
has been looking after the interests of this scattered flock, complains 
that one arm is not enough and that his strength alone is not sufficient. 

Nevertheless we have already seriously discouraged several, who from 
time to time were directed to us, against roaming about at random 
without any definite cause or calling. We would furthermore also have 
discouraged rather than encouraged the first teacher who now in a very 
short time, through our provision, is to enter upon his journey across 
the sea, if various circumstances had not been happily united in his 
favor, and if we had not furthermore in consideration of his personality 
been as completely satisfied as any one can at all expect to be even with 
a firm trust in God, in a good but human undertaking. For his friendly 
reception all arrangements in our control have already been made, and 
for the remainder such satisfactory assurance has been given us that we 
ourselves if our other circumstances permitted it, would have no hesita- 
tion [in his place] to undertake this journey ourselves. We have most 
carefully examined the purity of his purpose as well as his ability. 
According to our sincere convictions much good with God’s help, may be 
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expected from the faithful application of his talents to the welfare of 
those of our faith in that distant land. Next to his firm confidence in 
God’s wise providence and in the comforting promises of his Redeemer, 
he himself is most touched and encouraged by the unusual favor of our 
gracious Duke, through his definite promise, that if he after the course 
of some years would be able to show that he had accomplished all that 
was possible in his new calling, and if he then for acceptable reasons 
were to return to his native land, he should not only receive considera- 
tion for a teaching position commensurable to his abilty, but that also 
the zeal which he in the meantime had shown in that distant hemisphere 
should serve as a recommendation for him. 

To this must be added, the outgoing human love of various well-wish- 
ing people here in his Fatherland and of several noblemen in our 
neighborhood, who, through many demonstrations of their willingness to 
provide for his absolute necessities, have clearly expressed their sympa- 
thetic good will and friendship for him. 

Furthermore, my beloved, this gracious encouragement from our 
Sovereign and this patriotic and loving zeal of our fellow citizens and 
noble neighbors are and remain a work of our God, the work of the God, 
in whose hands the hearts of Kings and Princes are held; who directs 
the affections of the great ones of this earth and of men in general like 
rivers of water; whose power, however, is also no less mighty in the 
weak.—What this gracious God, who directs all things in this universe, 
can effect and accomplish through you, my friend, among a people, that 
is scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and that furthermore reside 
in the vicinity of a group that is still more scattered, and absolutely is 
void of all religious agencies which would direct them to God; what 
our God may accomplish through you is not only indicated by that 
great transformation which he at one time brought about for the salva- 
tion of the world through untutored apostles but also by a proof that he 
is much nearer within our own observation, when we consider what 
during fifteen years, also during the last one and a half years, through 
forces no stronger than yours, has actually been accomplished. 

Fifteen years ago a man without any worldly connections, with far 
less favorable prospects and with infinitely greater difficulties than you 
now face, pursued a similar calling. His implicit confidence in the 
coéperating generosity of his fellow-believers in his native land has 
during the last one and a half years attracted the attention of the noblest 
minds both inside and outside of Germany. Without their zealous sup- 
port the little that was at all possible for us over here to accomplish, 
would not have been worth mentioning. With two thalers, which were 
willingly and gratuitously offered us, our collection began less than a 
year and a half ago; and God has caused this first grain of seed to grow 
so abundantly that it already amounts to over 1200 thalers.?? 


‘ - - following year, March 1789, it had amounted to 1777 Rententhalers, 6 ggr., 8 Pfennig, Mark 
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I mention this, not because there is any merit whatsoever on our part, 
but rather in praise of the blessed providence of our gracious God, and at 
the same time for your greater encouragement, my beloved. You did 
not impose yourself upon us. We have selected you of our own choice. 
Because you were reared under our observation, and because we knew 
the loyalty with which you since then won the love and confidence of 
others, as a private teacher, we have, wholly of our own accord, selected 
you, in preference to many others, for this important calling committed 
to our supervision. You are also not abandoning your native land with 
disgust, but rather you are going the way pointed out to you by God, 
with the knowledge and aproval of our praiseworthy Prince, whom your 
grateful soul will never forget. By a special and gracious dispensation 
of your Sovereign you are already now before your departure receiving 
the solemn charge of the office as pastor from our hands, and with our 
united prayers. 

You pursue the course of your official duties in a section of the world 
in which your labors are more urgent than here. The harvest is great, 
very great. Encourage also our brethren there kindly to help us, so 
that under the further blessings of the Lord of the Harvest soon still 
more laborers may be able to follow you. What we on our part will be 
able to do further for the best interests of our brethren, living there in 
isolation, shall depend upon the reception which you, my friend, will 
find there. And there is, God be praised, every favorable prospect, that 
they are ready to receive you in a brotherly fashion with open arms. 
Go then, in a firm trust and confidence in God, the way which His provi- 
dence bids you go; and fear nothing, for Jesus, whose religion you 
preach, is with you. God, your Father, reconciled through Christ, is 
your helper and protector. The heavens and the earth everywhere belong 
to the Lord. For those who wander the paths of the good, as you now 
do, are the special and comforting words of God, through the Prophet, 
Isaiah 43:2, intended: “When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” 

Such heroic courage of faith the beneficent religion of God instills in 
its servants and preachers; this religion, which is still able to transform 
the wilderness into fertile and pleasant gardens, rude tribes of men into 
humane and gentle christians, sons of nature into the children of God. 
In this heroic courage of faith, beloved brother and friend, enter upon 
your calling with confidence and assurance; the calling to which your 
Redeemer, to whom henceforth you owe most faithful allegiance in his 
service, has called you. He it is, your divine Saviour, who sends you into 
His harvest, in order, in some measure at least, to supply the need of 
honest laborers in that wilderness; into that wilderness which already 
before our very eyes, is beginning to be transformed into a flourishing 
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land, and which furthermore will cause bread in abundance to spring 
from its soil. God calls you to His special service. The Almighty 
summons you to a task, for which indeed your strength, as well as ours, 
is too weak, for which however, His omnipotence is able and ready to 
strengthen you. Only consider, especially in these inspired moments, 
when your teachers are imploring the help of the Spirit of God upon 
you in your official duties, and when your co-workers in the service 
of the Church, by the laying on of their hands, are about to dedicate you 
to your important work; and above all things, consider how exalted your 
future calling is: 


To the God, whom earth and heaven revere, 
Shalt thou on holy altars 

Dedicate thy future days, 

And be a priest in his order. 

Thou shalt go before God’s people 

And pray for the souls of thy brethren; 
Shalt inspire their hearts, 

That they in gratitude and fervor glow. 


The people in large and eager throngs 
Shall hear thee speak of mercy; 

Of merey which spares the sinner 
And rewards him with salvation. 
The slave of vice shall be raised up, 
Shall live, if only he reforms. 

Then childlike he may trust his God, 
And with assurance view the skies. 


Thou shalt increase the pious hosts, 
The wanderer shall return; 

And all won through thy word 

Shall meet thee at God’s throne. 

In gratitude they’ll come to greet thee; 
The sight of them is the richest blessing, 
Which he who has won souls here 

Can ever implore from his God. 


How great and weighty is this calling! 

No, there is none of us, that’s worthy, 

If God himself, who us has chosen, 

Gives not the strength, which we do lack. 
Father, assist us daily, who are weak! 

Let thy Spirit make us fit. 

Let our council and our conduct be divinely pure, 
And every word a benediction. 
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But in order that the impressions of this solemn hour, so very im- 
portant for your entire future life, may be all the more lasting, I shall 
ask you to repeat now publicly the pledge which you even the day before 
yesterday had already given your teachers, on the occasion of your de- 
tailed examination. And promise me with a clasp of the hand, that you 
with word and deed and with all your strength will sincerely devote 
yourself to the interest of the scattered German, Evangelical families, 
and especially of their children; that you will provide and labor for the 
preservation and dissemination of Christianity; that you will endeavor, 
through your teaching and conduct to make the religion of Jesus attrac- 
tive to the neighboring heathen in a manner such as you may at some 
time feel satisfied to answer for on the Judgment Day to Christ your 
Lord and Judge. 

Now, my beloved co-worker in the service of the Evangelical Church, 
before I, in the name of the Society organized for this enterprise, and 
by virtue of the special sovereign authority of the land, solemnly ordain 
you as a minister of the Gospel, I must once more seriously bind upon 
you the doctrines of our Evangelical Church. They are fellow-believers 
in the Augsburg Confession, who expect us to provide capable ministers. 
Although the greater part of them in that country are very tolerant 
toward those thinking otherwise and do not with unchristian hatred 
exclude from their church circle every Christian or every Christian con- 
gregation which has shaped its individual doctrines in a different way. 
Nevertheless just there where there is a shortage of thoroughly prepared 
preachers, both the clergy and the laity are in the greatest danger of 
lapsing into all sorts of fantastic religious beliefs, if the preachers do 
not fortify themselves intentionally with a definite doctrine based on the 
Holy Scriptures against wavering conceptions and untested assertions. 

Independent diligent searching in the books of the Prophets and of 
the Apostles in their original languages, which you until now have 
studied with such praiseworthy zeal, and continued written outlines for 
your discourses according to a well planned system, are the safest means 
we can recommend to you, my beloved, against drifting into doubtful 
ways which give occasion for dissension. Promise me then once more 
with the clasp of your hand, that you in those regions among our German 
Evangelical brethren will preach and disseminate none other than the 
pure Evangelical doctrine, such as are taken from the Word of God and 
proclaimed among the followers of the Augsburg Confession here in 
Germany. 

So then, deeply touched by the significance of the office which we 
today with all solemnity are to bestow upon you, and with a zealous 
devotion to the service of the holy Religion of your divine Savior, kneel 


down, my beloved friend and co-worker in the field of the Gospel, so that 
I may bless you. 
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And you, my dearest fellow christians assembled here, who know how 
properly to apreciate the advantage and good fortune not to be straying 
about like a herd without a shepherd, pray with us to the Lord of the 
Harvest for those regions, where still a great reaping is pending, that he 
send faithful and unselfish laborers, who even with self-denial and sacri- 
fice follow willingly the call of their God. 

Beseech the Lord especially now with us for this servant of the 
Evangelical Church, selected for the most important and helpful task, 
whom our Lord sends into His great harvest, where there is still such 
great need for thorough workers. Join us in imploring for him mercy, 
blessing, wisdom, strength, courage, faithfulness and all the ability 
necessary for his important appointment. Let us pray with reverence 
and devotion : 

Merciful God, Father of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; Thou 
who, in their early line of ancestors, and later in their own childhood 
through the holy sacrament of baptism, hast called to the fellowship of 
Thy Son those Evangelical Germans, our brethren, now living in distant 
isolation; complete the work which with Thy blessing was begun for 
their salvation. 

Direct all things to the glory of Thy name and for the spreading of 
Thy saving Gospel to the utmost parts of the earth. Conduct this our 
beloved fellow-worker and the friend with whose escort he so cou- 
rageously enters upon this journey, safely and happily across the sea. 
Protect them both and their belongings against storm and rocky shoals. 
Fulfill to them Thy word: (Isaiah 43: 1, 2.) 

“Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I have called thee by thy name, 
thou art mine. When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” Let him 
especially, who has resolved with conscientious faithfulness to render the 
desired help to our brethren and their children, be commended to Thy 
fatherly care and protection, and guide him on all his ways. Let Thy 
Holy Spirit direct him in all his official duties. Whenever he appears 
before our brethren and fellow-believers in order to announce to them 
the doctrine of salvation, for which their souls are thirsting, strengthen 
his spirit so that with precision and clearness, with emphasis and fire, he 
may impress every sentence upon their minds for sane deliberation, and 
upon their hearts for a willing reception. May he lead into the king- 
dom of Thy Son many children, through baptism, for which he hence- 
forth has received due authority. Quicken the souls and confirm the 
faith of those who receive from his hand the tokens of the love of their 
Redeemer in the Holy Supper which he is now authorized to impart to 
his brethren. Instill patience and comfort into the hearts of the sick 
through his prayer. Make easier through his inspiring comfort the last 
struggles for those departing this world. Great is the task which Thou 
hast assigned to him; great must also at some time be his reward in 
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heaven! O, Father! guide, direct, strengthen, support and bless him. 
Incline to him the hearts of his brethren in the land to which he now 
journeys. Make them grateful for Thy Providence in sending them and 
their children a teacher, a friend, a guide to eternal life. Make our joy 
complete through the speedy news of his safe arrival and loving recep- 
tion. Let this willingness of Thy German Christians on this side of the 
sea to fulfill so generously the wishes of their brethren beyond the sea 
become for both a new stimulus for mutual brotherly love and obliging- 
ness; so that their confidence in each other may increase, trade and 
navigation unite them more closely, and that the traveler leaving his 
native home, when he comes to us from there or goes there from here, 
may everywhere be accompanied by the reassuring expectation of finding, 
as a brother and fellow-believer, council and assistance among brothers 
who are firmly united through bonds of blood and of faith. O, blessed 
Religion which thus holds together all peoples and nations as a single 
family; for indeed, dear Father, the people of all places of the earth are 
Thy children. What a happy prospect in the future, if the less refined 
brothers recognize in their christian neighbors how very much christi- 
anity enables mankind, makes the nations prosper, and spreads a uni- 
versal peace over the entire earth! 

The Lord bless thee, and protect thee on thy journey! May the Lord 
assure thee that he loves thee through the happy progress of thy work, 
and may all thy righteous efforts meet with success! 

May the Lord watch over thee with his fatherly providence, and 
reward thy faithful zeal with the happy consciousness of this delight in 
honest endeavor. May He not permit thee to suffer want of anything 
good in the world, and grant thee at some time as a recompense for thy 
efforts in His service, the joy in Heaven, that thousands will meet thee 
in gratitude, who through thy example and precept were led to God. 

The Lord protect thee and thy escort from all evil! May he keep thy 
souls! 


May the Lord direct thy ingress and thy egress from now on and 
forever, Amen! 


APPENDIX 
A DREAM, 


with a Prospect into the Year 1790. 


Still filled with the sentiments expressed in the conclusion of the preceding 
prayer I wished to retire for the night after I had dismissed our Mr. Storch. 
For eighteen hours in succession my thoughts had been in a state of constant 
activity. At first sleep refused to close my weary eyes. Finally I fell into 
a light slumber. In this semi-conscious state there appeared before my 
mind by old friend, Fock, the Evangelical Superintendent of Vienna. He 
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demanded help through my influence for our brethren, now wavering in their 
faith, who are almost crushed under the burden of supporting priests whose 
language is unintelligible to them. In order to escape this double burden they 
have almost become indifferent to their fate, whether it be the Court of 
Inquisition or a concession of tolerance, in as much as they would not be 
able really to injoy the benefits of the latter anyway. He emphasized espe- 
cially the situation of a certain mountain congregation in Carinthia, which 
found no hearing for their urgent plea made at various places a few years 
ago. The late snow, which seems to characterize the present winter, com- 
pleted the pitiable impression made upon my mind by the picture of this 
small trembling group assembled within walls of wood, in fervent prayer to 
God. 

“One must not exhaust the magnanimity of the generous,” was my reply ;— 
“I can and I dare not help you. We ourselves have the poor among us who 
have a closer claim to our charity.”—‘A closer claim? So then, where 
humanity is in need of help, there is a closer and a more remote claim? 
Is that the moral law which you instill into your youths at your Universities 
now boasting of enlightenment? Was that the ethics which your Lord and 
Master proclaimed?” . . . “In short my friend, it is beyond my ability. 
Help yourself! My trembling hands are already failing; yours are still 
endowed with vigor and strength.” 

Meanwhile, after I felt myself again overcome by sleep, it seemed to me as 
though I saw before me two young men, sons of Brunswick, pupils of Julien, 
who had known and loved each other formerly at the University now engaged 
in a serious conversation, our own Mr. Blume, assistant pastor in Vienna, 
and Mr. Storch. They were discussing the best means for enlightening the 
rural folk. Their brief official experience had brought them face to face 
with the need of a practical Bible commentary for the home. They were 
anxious for something like a collection of homilies to follow the catechism, 
in order that there might be between the earliest instruction of childhood 
and the progressive expansion of ideas of old age a connection and harmony, 
without which no thorough knowledge is possible. Such a work, they be- 
lieved, would not only prove helpful to rural teachers as an explanation 
of the catechism in their necessary preparation for their recitation period, 
but would also help to attune their souls to the proper spirit in which they 
wished to instill the truths of religion into the youthful hearts of the 
pupils. The only question in their minds, however, was: who was to write 
these catechising sermons so desirable for the Austrian as well as the North 
Carolina congregations? 

“Well,” said Storch, ‘persuade your Mr. Fock to do that. He certainly has 
the necessary enthusiasm and ability.”.—“But, how would he get time for 
that?’—Just let him first outline a plan. Then he will certainly find collab- 
orators. His colleagues Cnaff and Hilchenbach, his friend Wolfrath in Altona, 
who is so zealously concerned about my North Carolinians, would gladly offer 
him their assistance. I should also. like to suggest to you our Mr. Driekmann 
in Helmstaedt. If one only has the will much can still be accomplished 
in this world. 

It would really be a pity if all this could not be achieved as soon as 
several men worked together and focused their efforts on the good cause. 
We read in our Bible: 
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“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 

“Oh friend, you suggest to me a splendid idea,’ exclaimed Blume. “Neither 
of us is rich. But here we might do something for the glory of God who has 
ealled us so miraculously into this service, if we joined hands and offered 
the service that our limited powers are capable of. What if the book could be 
published by private subscription? In that case there might be a surplus 
sufficient to send it to Carinthia, so that our brethren on those mountains 
might build themselves a suitable house of worship, in which, since neither 
tower nor bell are necessary to be heard by God, they might worship more 
conveniently than they do at the present time.” 

I would be willing to secure here in our imperial city and in our good and 
memorable Fatherland, where there are all sorts of Ferdinands and Harden- 
bergs, enough subscriptions to defray the printing expenses, which here in 
Vienna are furthermore much lower. But the great majority of subscribers, 
I expect, after all, from your Americans, and especially from your North 
Carolina. I should think that you might easily count on several hundred 
families, who would be glad to purchase such a commentary for the home, 
at a price which would be very insignificant for them. And who knows how 
many good German souls between Carinthia and Salisbury may yet be en- 
kindled by the zeal of love which still continues to inspire the German 
people as soon as it is a question of the rights of man. 

With this I had supposed my report would be finished. Meanwhile, however, 
the letters of our Mr. Roschen had made such a vivid impression upon our 
city donors and friends, that even the latest bit of significant news concerning 
the city, just recently sprung up within the confines of his four congregations, 
and concerning the second edifice made necessary thereby, aroused in our 
vicinity an eager desire, even with the last transport in the following spring, 
also to contribute something toward the alleviation of their economic condi- 
tion. Consequently there were transmitted to me recently the following items, 
intended for our Mr. Roschen, and with the wish that the Spirit of Findorf 
may henceforth rest upon him in a double measure: 


Agricultural Letters, Leipzig, 1787-88. 2 Vols. 

Sind’s Veterinary. (a gift of his Honor Mr. V. Uslar.) 

Several collections of small seeds, as cauliflower, savoy, cabbage,—ete. 

Lueder’s Letters on the Growing of a Vegetable Garden, 3 Vols. 

Schmahling’s Aesthetics of Flowers. 

Ibid..—The Destiny of a Christian. 

Spalding’s Destiny of Man, 8th Ed. 

(Hennert’s) Observations on a Journey to Harbke, a contribution to the 
science of forestry and of gardening, Berlin, 1792. 

Becker’s Description of Trees and Shrubs, growing wild in Mecklenburg; 
for the use of country folk and foresters. 

Gatti, On the Process of Inoculating against Smallpox, Edited by Wogler. 

Goetz’s Sermons on the Home Training of Children, from the Works of 
German Pulpit Speakers, 2 Vols. (Gift of a lady friend.) 

Niemann’s Concerning Industry, its Difficulties and Means of Improvement. 
(Gift of the Right Honourable Mr. Haltermann, Secretary.) 

Carl V. Dalberg’s Suggested Helps on the Art of Building. Erfurt. 1792. 
(Anonymous gift.) 

Cours d’ Architecture de Vignole Avec les Commentaires d’Aviter par Mari- 
ette, with many copperplates. (from Councillor Bardenpleth.) 
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Du Hamel de Monceau's Shipbuilding, or Practical Treatises on building of 
Ships, by Mueller. 

Bonnett’s Observations on Nature, with Spallanzani’s Supplements, edited 
by Titius. 

New Scenes of Nature, Frankfurt & Leipzig, 2 Vols. 

Brief Description of the Genesee District (especially with regard to the 
preparation of Maple Sugar). 

A Patriotice Warning of a German returning from that region, Bremen, 
Forester, 1792, 2 sheets. (A gift of His Excellence, Sec’y Ecks.) 

Bohn’s Lewricon of Products and Wares, containing the most interesting 
things of Natural History, Chemistry and Technology, new Ed. of 1788. 

Vergil’s Agriculture, by Voss. (Gift of Capt. Mueller.) 

Palla’s—Natural History of Peculiar Animals, with copperplates, Ist and 
2nd collection of Mr. Roenne, the court assessor. 

Goetz’s Fauna of Europe, or Natural History of European Animals. First 
Vol. 

Mr. Veltheim’s (Director of Mines)—Outlines of Mineralogy. 

Ibid..— Something Concerning the Formation of Basalt. 

Letters on Some Mineralogical Objects, to Mr. Camper, from the French, 
with annotations by Meyer. 

Fabricius’ Observations on the General Construction of Nature. 

Voigt’s Fundamental Knowledge of Man, and several of the rudimentary 
sciences necessary for his early development. 

Lectures on the Human Body, and means of keeping well, 4 Parts, Luebeck. 

Vogel’s—I nstructions for Parents, Educators and Nurses. (Anonymous gift.) 

Armstrong’s On the Most Common Diseases of Children, and treatment for 
the same, by Schaeffer. 

Unzer’s Medical Handbook. 

Zueckert’s Medical Table Book. (Gift of Dr. Schlickthorst.) 

Some Printing Types for hand press at the request of Mr. Niissmann. 
(Church Reports Number I, p. 17 ff.) 

Papen’s Prayer Book for Rural Christians, 12 copies. 

Steffen’s Conversations of Pious Men with God, 6 copies. 

Pratje’s Jubilee Sermons, 8 copies. 

Watermeyer’s Fibel, (Primer) 6 copies. 

Horn’s History of the Reformation, 6 copies. (Gifts of our local printer, 
Mr. Friedrich.) 

And just now, as I am about to close there comes from Bremen for the Rev. 
Mr. Roschen: 

Linnaeus’s System of Nature, by Mueller, 8 Pts. (gift of a merchant, Mr. 
Rouwe. ) 

Jonstani Theatrum Animalium, Heilbrun, 1775. (gift of Rev. Nicolai.) 


About the same time that I had this delightful experience, I was informed 
through a friend, who is deeply concerned about the early adaptation of agri- 
cultural people to industries, that already a sum of about 400 Thalers had been 
collected for a monument to Mr. Findorf. I have also just read, in the 
German Monthly, Rector Starke’s fascinating article: “Concerning the Prog- 
ress of the Human Race, toward Greater Perfection and Happiness.” Such 
an accidental meeting of thought-currents gave my soul, already inclined 
to pleasant divinations, a vividness which terminated in a Patriotic Dream. 

Findorf and Jacobi of Zell were conversing on the necessity of providing 
more spacious and higher rooms, into which fresh air could constantly be 
conducted by means of easily opened windows, for all churches and rural 
schools. Furthermore, wherever possible, especially in the prairie regions of 
Zell, and in the swampy district near Bremen, they proposed to promote the 
neglected summer schools, by encouraging the poorer youths by means of 
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all kinds of hand work and remunerative activities (vaccinating and grafting 
of trees, knitting, spinning of wool and of yarn for the market, threadreels, 
steelsprings, etc.) ; in as far as this might reasonably be expected of parents 
who still cannot dispense with the help of their children of school age for 
making a livlihood, and for the supervision and care of still smaller children 
in the families. 

Both were of the opinion that in order to bring industrial schools, once 
they were actually organized, to a higher degree of prosperity, there was first 
of all necessary a thoroughly worked out plan by two codperating oflicials, 
since in the case of most of the rural preachers and school-teachers, it was 
not so much a question of securing a wholesome zeal for improvement, but 
rather of proper advice and economic support. And for this they both, 
(Findorf and Jacobi) counted on the patriotism of the nobility, who hereto- 
fore had spared no efforts or expense “to inhabit the desolate places with 
men.” 

The impressions of this dream produced, when I awoke, in me a fantasia, 
which I shall be glad to make room for here, if by announcing the same I 
might hope to contribute something to its realization, if up to this point, my 
dear readers, the contents of my Report have been of some interest to you. 


FINDORE’S SPIRIT TO HIS FRIENDS. 
Bring not marble ruins here from Paros, 
Not the pressure of columns on my slumbering head! 
Here beneath this grass-covered hill, 
Grant me the boone of lonely rest. 


Let the young bride plant a quiet violet, 
And the young husband a sugar-maple. 
On the mound of my grave, 
Indeed also a slab may tell their grandson: 


Here slumbers Findorf.—But the money yonder 
In your hands, throw it not away! 
Build me a house, the more easily to shelter 
The tender growth of budding offspring. 


Teach my children wisdom and virtue, 

Teach them God’s creation and the purpose of life. 
Teach them to know the gracious duties of mankind, 
As also the reward of piety. 


Only train at the same time to work and skill 
Their young hands; awaken the inventive spirit 
Of the little flock which soon becomes posterity, 
Show them the rich and numerous foundations 


Of rural blessings. On all sides let 
The plant of cheerful activity be praised. 
Such a monument, not marble, 
Becomes the true friends of the Fatherland. 























HISTORICAL NOTES 


Epirep sy D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of an essay on a new translation of 
the Bible, the needs for the apparatus and knowledge to extract drugs 
from herbs, barks, etc., and reports of the adjudicated cases of the 


supreme and circuit courts; an essay on slavery; and obituary 
notices. 


AN ESSAY ON THE BIBLE, MEDICINE, AND LAW? 


To the Editor of the North-Carolina Journal. 

SIR, 

I TAKE the liberty, through your useful vehicle, to communicate two 
or three hints to my fellow-citizens of the United States. 

These states have set an example, above all people on the face of the 
earth, with respect to the establishment of our civil and religious liberty.” 
The several states as well as the general government have placed, or 
rather left religion, in great wisdom, precisely where it ought to be, that 
is to be exercised according to the dictates of every person’s opinion and 
conscience, so far as not to interfere with the public tranquility; beyond 
which no human legislature can justly exercise the smallest measure of 
power. 

There are within the United States a great number of learned and 
sensible gentlemen of the clerical order, whose catholic disposition, 
whose precepts and examples give a tone to morality, and are exceed- 
ingly beneficial and influential in the government. It is not a little sur- 
prising to me that those gentlemen have not, before this time, taken some 
measures towards a new translation® of the Holy Scriptures. All agree 
that such a measure is necessary. Were it well done, in my opinion, it 
would cut off infidelity by the root; it would at least remove the literal 
absurdities and seeming contradictions contained in that sacred volume, 
and adapt the whole to our present language, and consequently more to 
our understanding. 

What delicate mind, especially the female, can peruse several pas- 
sages in that holy book, without painful sensations—such language as 
would not, in this enlightened age, be suffered to pass on the stage? 


1 The North-Carolina Journal, Aug. 1, 1796, p 


* See Constitution of the United States, pk poet the first amendment which was declared 
to be in force Dec. 15, 1791. 

? The translation of the English Bible was begun by Nicholas Hereford. The completion of this 
work is usually attributed, but not on sufficient grounds, to Wycliffe, who died in 1384. A new version 
was almost immediately started by John Purvey, another Wycliffite, who completed it in 1388. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Vol. 18, p. 592. The St. James version was completed in 1611, the Revised version 
in 1881 and the American Revised version in 1901. 
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Would it not be adviseable for a few of the most learned and virtuous 
of the reverend Clergy from every denomination‘ in the United States, 
to have a convention at some convenient time and place, and enter upon 
the arduous task? There is nearly the same necessity for it as there was 
more than a century ago.—There can be no doubt of the capacity and 
integrity of the gentlemen.—There would not be the same embarrass- 
ments, such as bigotry, superstition, &c. which stood in the way of the 
former translators. I believe thousands of my fellow-citizens would 
rejoice to see such a scheme well executed. Reverend gentlemen, dedi- 
eate it, if you please, to the present President® of the United States—he 
is, I was going to say, an infinitely more dignified patron than King 
James,® to whom the last translation was addressed. 

Mr. Printer, there is no country where the human body is exempt 
from a variety of diseases and infirmities, and yet in that same country 
the great author of our nature has provided abundant recourses for the 
healing art, without foreign aid or auxiliaries. If that learned and 
eminently useful set of gentlemen in the United States, the Medical 
Faculty,’ would exert themselves to forward Botany and Chemistry, it 
would be the means, in a short time, of saving millions of dollars to this 
country. If we had the apparatus and possessed the knowledge* how to 
extract them, we would have no occasion to send beyond the limits of our 
own government for emetics, cathartics, barks, gums, salts, a variety of 
antiseptics, and every other necessary medicine. 

A word or two to the Law Department will conclude this short essay. 
The elements of jurisprudence might be taken from Judge Blackstone® 
and other elementary writers, leaving out their useless lumber so as to 
have the general principles entire. As actions on the cases are almost 
infinite in a free government, where all the contracts, dealings and ways 
of men are searched to the bottom. I wish to see modern books of cases 
reported from every part of the world. I flatter myself that some gen- 
tlemen are preparing to report the adjudicated cases within the United 
States, especially those of the supreme and circuit courts'°—I have no 
doubt they will contain much useful information. 

A CITIZEN. 

‘ The United States census of 1790 does not carry any statistics relative to religious denominations. 
In 1850, the following list was included in the United States Census; Baptist, Christian, Congrega- 
tional, Dutch Reformed, Episcopal, Free, Friends, German Reformed, Jewish, Lutheran, Mononite, 
Methodist, Moravian, Orthodox Congregational, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Swendenborgian, 
Tunker, Union, Universalist, and Minor Sects. Statistics of the United States, Census of 1850. The follow- 
ing were listed as having organizations in North Carolina; Baptist, Christian, Episcopal, Free, Friends, 
German Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist, Moravian, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Tunker, and 
Union. Ibid. 

’ George Washington. 

* James I of England. 

? This refers to the medical profession as a collective body. Facultas is the Latin word which 
corresponds to the Greek used by Aristotle to signify an art or branch of learning. 

’ The first medical school in the United States was organized by John Morgan and William Ship- 
per, Jr., in 1765 as the Medical College of Philadelphia; in 1767 King’s College, now Columbia University, 
organized a medical school. In 1782 Harvard University organized its medical school. By 1800 there 
were five medical schools in the United States. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 15, p.177. The New 


International Encyclopaedia, Second Edition, Vol. XV, p. 334 
® Sir William Disthetenn, English jurist, 1723-80. 


1 The reports of the Court of Conference in North Carolina were first printed in 1805, but this 
volume contains reports of the court held in 1800. The reports of the circuit courts, 1797-1806, were 
printed, but there is no date of publication. 
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ESSAY ON POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY™ 
For the NORTH-CAROLINA JOURNAL. 


IT is curious to observe the amazing contrast which prevails in 
country, between the practice and profession of the people. Liberty, the 
equal rights of man—-political and religious liberty are the avowed prin- 
ciples and boasted theme of all classes of citizens abroad; while at the 
same instant at home, they withhold from a part of the human race, this 
their acknowledged natural right, and subject them to every species of 
oppression that is known, even in governments whose theory and practice 
they execrate as tyrannic, oppressive, nefarious and unjust. This con- 
trast is not less apparent in the political constitution of the states, than 
in the practice of the people; and though the former may afford a 
specious veil for the inconsistent conduct of the latter, yet to every 
reflecting mind the solid absurdity of both must appear extreme. To 
view this contrast in our government in the true point of light, to judge 
of its inconsistency with clearness and precision, it is only necessary to 
have recourse to the constitution and the laws. Our local constitutions 
have not only tacitly admitted, but have unequivocally and explicitly 
acknowledged the natural right of all men to personal liberty and 
equality,* to the protection of, and to an equal and indiscriminate par- 





*See the constitutions of Virginia,12 North Carolina,13 South Carolina,14 
and Georgia.15 





ticipation in the laws, pointing to merit as the only natural and proper 
distinction between one man and another. But how little do the laws 
comport with the spirit of these constitutions, while they legalize in the 
whites an absolute dominion over the blacks, and thus by destroying 
their natural and personal liberty, sink them to slavery,’® and all the 


1 The North-Carolina Journal, July 4, 1796, p. 4, ec. 1. 

is ‘Section 1. That all men are by nature equally free and independent, and have certain inherent 
rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest 
their posterity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, . . ."’ Bill of Rights. The Constitution of 
Virginia 1776. Thorpe, F. N., The Federal and State constitutions, Colonial Charters, and other Organic 
Laws of the States, Territories and Colonies, Vol. VII, p. 3813. 

18 “That all political power is vested in and derived from the people only.’’ Declaration of Rights 
Constitution of North Carolina 1776. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 2787. 

14 “Section 1. All power is originally vested in the people; and all free governments are founded 
on their authority, and are instituted for their peace safety, and happiness.’”’ Constitution of South 
Carolina 1790, Article IX. Jbid., Vol. VI, p. 3264. 

18 ‘We, therefore, the representatives of the people, from whom all power originates, and for whose 
benefit all government is intended, . . .’"’ Constitution of Georgia, 1777. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 778. 

16 Prior to 1723 slaves could be freed by their owners provided the freed slaves departed the colony 
within six months after being freed. But the slaves so freed often departed for a time, returned and 
deemed ‘‘themselves inhabitants of this Government by such Departure and Return.” Therefore 
in 1723 the General Assembly passed a law which stipulated that if any slave or slaves being so freed, 
and set at liberty, and having departed, and later returned to the colony, it was lawful for any person 
to apprehend the slave or slaves, and by legal process have him or them sold into slavery for seven 
years, and after the seven year period, the slave or slaves must depart the colony within six months 
of such freedom, or they were liable to be apprehended and sold into slavery for another seven year 
period. State Records of North Carolina. Vol. XXIII, p. 107. By 1777 the question of freeing slaves 
was again before the Assembly. The preamble to an act passed in that year is as follows: ‘Whereas 
the evil and pernicious Practice of freeing slaves in this State, ought at this alarming and critical time 
to be guarded against by every friend and Wellwisher to his country.” This law provided that no 
slave should be freed except for meritorious service to be adjudged of, and allowed by the county court, 
and slaves otherwise freed should be apprehended and sold into slavery. State Records of North Caro- 
lina, Vol. XXIV, p. 14. After this law the Quaker petitioned the Assembly to allow them to free their 


slaves. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XVIII, pp. 34, 51, 53, 61, 258, 269, 283, 286, Vol. XIX, pp. 
29, 31, 33, 35, 53, 62, 63. 
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horrors incident to that degraded and woful condition. Here the con- 
trast strikes with redoubled force, and naturally leads to a short investi- 
gation of this strange inconsistency. 

When forming our constitutions, oppressions lay at the door, and we 
were the devoted victims. Personal interest being engaged in the con- 
flict, we viewed the monster in its natural shape, and under this impres- 
sion in the language of justice and reason we cried aloud, that all men 
were naturally and equally free; or in the language of the declaration of 
independence, “That all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’”** Here was an effort of reason 
which did honour to human nature; but how little consistency is there 
in the human character, when prejudice is substituted for justice, and 
when private interest usurps the empire of reason: and how very absurd 
even in this exclamation, while slavery is supported by law,'* and a part 
of the human race legally degraded to the condition of the unthinking 
brute, and sold like cattle from one imperious master to another. 


“Nor heaven, nor earth, nor hell can hold, 
“The heart, abandon’d to the thirst of Gold.” 


But we are a generous, a liberal and disinterested people that boast of 
equality and the rights of man: at the picture of foreign slavery, all the 
soft passions are brought into action, and we feel the full force of sym- 
pathetic distress. As effects of this sympathy, we ransom from Algerine 
slavery, the unfortunate captives of America; but to complete the con- 
trast (and to raise the money) we drive through the most servile labour, 
and bow under the yoke of the most complicated slavery, native sons of 
Africa’s shore. We execrate as barbarous infidels, the inflictors of 
foreign oppressions, while we the Christians are guilty of the same, 
without remorse—Ye GODS! What sort of an animal is man? Is it 
the specious name Christian that gives us the right over what we arro- 
gantly call a Heathen world? or is it the prejudice and pride arrogated 
the right and introduced the scene; and that power, avarice and ambi- 
tion supporting their claim, have reduced “slavery to a system”? or 
lastly, is it that a diversity of colours, hath established a disparity in 
natural rights, and that black is the divine mark of servitude? He who 
believes this, must presume that God is neither just nor equal in his 
ways; a position that will destroy the idea of his existence, and leave the 
world to the government of a blind and unmeaning chance: But there is 


11 See second paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 

18 ‘*No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall in consequence of any law, or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”” Constitution 
of United States, Article IV, sec. 2. 
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a God of justice and mercy, and of universal beneficence, whose ear is 
open to the cries of the helpless and oppressed, and who will at some day 
not very remote I trust, 


Brake the dire chain, that holds the slave, 
And heal those wounds the tyrant gave. 


A REPUBLICAN. 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 


North Carolina Historical Commission. 
JOHN BLAKELEY AND STEPHEN CONNICK DEAD" 


Died on Saturday” last, the Rt. Worshipful John Blakeley, master of 
St. Tammany’s Lodge in this town.—On Wednesday"! last Capt. Stephen 
Connick. 

ANN STANLEY DEAD” 


DIED) At Newbern, on Thursday the 2d inst. deeply lamented and 
regretted—Mrs. ANN STANLEY, relict of the Hon. John Wright 
Stanley, Esq. aged 36 years. 

She did honour to the matronly character,. for the charities, the vir- 
tues, and the tender affections were all her own; and although her heart 
was warmly attached to relative connections, it was not absorbed by 
them, for her friendships were fervid, uniform, and durable. 

Her various duties, she ever performed, not as obligations—they ap- 
peared to flow spontaneously from a heart abounding with real affection 
and benevolence. She might justly be considered an example of all 
domestic virtues. 

The numbers who attended, with the most poignant grief, to convey 
her remains to the silent grave, afford the strongest proofs how highly 
she was esteemed—how deservedly beloved! 


FRANCIS RONDET* 


DIED, on Wednesday, the 22d inst. much regretted by all his 
acquaintance, Mr. FRANCIS RONDET, an honest and industrious 


citizen of this town. 


1% Hall's Wilmington Gazette, Oct. 12, 1797, p. 3, ¢. 3. 

%® Oct. 7, 1797. 

21 Oct. 11, 1797. 

22 The State Gazette of North-Carolina, July 23, 1789. p. 3, ¢. 2. 
33 State Gazette of North-Carolina, April 30, 1795, p. 3, c. 3. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


MARSHAL NEY: BEFORE AND AFTER EXECUTION. By J. Edward Smoot. (Char- 
lotte, North Carolina: Queen City Printing Company. 1929. Pp. 400.) 

This book revives the legend that Marshal Ney escaped execution 
in 1815 and came to America where he spent the remaining years 
of his life under the name of Peter Stewart Ney. The story runs 
that certain high state and Masonic officials, including the Duke of 
Wellington, outraged at the condemnation of the great marshal but 
unable to save him openly, arranged for a fake execution and the 
marshal’s escape to America. Accompanying him were two other 
French officers, Marshal Lefebvre and Pasqual Luciani. Lefebvre 
and Luciani landed at Philadelphia, but Ney proceeded to Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. Luciani, a near relative of Napoleon, went into business 
in Philadelphia, where he married; from 1843 to 1847 he was in 
business in Wilmington, N. C., and after 1847 in Montgomery, Ala. 
He left children, one of whom was Mrs. Victoria Arnold, who died 
in 1928. After Ney landed at Charleston, history loses trace of him 
for two or three years, but in 1819 catches sight of him again as a 
schoolmaster at Cheraw, S. C. Three years later he moved to North 
Carolina where, save for an occasional temporary absence, he taught 
school until his death in 1846. 

Peter Stewart Ney was usually quite reticent about his life pre- 
vious to his coming to America, but sometimes when in his cups, and 
finally on his death-bed, he asserted his identity with Napoleon’s 
great marshal. His claims were unqualifiedly accepted by his asso- 
ciates, and are firmly believed to this day by their descendants. In 
1895 Rev. James A. Weston of Hickory, N. C., after years of pains- 
taking investigation which convinced him of the truth of Peter Stew- 
art Ney’s story, published all the evidence then available in his 
Historic Doubts as to the Execution of Marshal Ney. Mr. Weston 
made out a strong case but there were gaps which prevented its being 
conclusive. 

Dr. Smoot has continued the work begun by Mr. Weston. Much 
of his evidence is merely accumulative, but some of it is new and 
important. His most significant contribution to the case is a state- 
ment obtained in 1926 from Mrs. Victoria Arnold, daughter of 
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Pasqual Luciani, who says upon information obtained from her 
father: “Marshal Ney, Marshal Lefebvre and my father escaped to 
the coast together, after the battle of Waterloo—Marshal Ney going 
to Charleston, 8. C., and Marshal Lefebvre and my father going to 
Philadelphia, Marshal Ney was never executed, but died in North 
Carolina.” (Page 251.) 

Dr. Smoot also seems to establish pretty clearly that a Dr. E. M. C. 

Neyman, who practiced medicine for many years in Indiana, was 
Marshal Ney’s son who, in 1821, was sent to America by his mother 
to join his father. Dr. Neyman states that while he never lived with 
his father in this country, he “saw him a half dozen or more times.” 
(Page 302.) In 1876 he visited the grave of Peter Stewart Ney in 
towan County, N. C., for the purpose of removing the body to 
Indiana, but was not allowed by. the local authorities to do so, Dr. 
Neyman frequently confirmed the story of the Marshal’s escape and 
his identity with Peter Stewart Ney. 

Marshal Ney and Wellington were Masons, and there is a Masonic 
tradition in both Ireland and France which connects Wellington’s 
name with Ney’s escape. (Colyer Farrington: “Masonry’s Work in 
Ireland,” New England Crafisman, November, 1920.) 

While it cannot be said that the identity of Peter Stewart Ney 
with Marshal Ney is conclusively established, it is certain that Dr. 
Smoot’s investigations have greatly strengthened the case. His ma- 
terial, unfortunately, is not well arranged, and the book contains a 
mass of documents which, though evidence of the author’s inde- 
fatigable labors, have no bearing on the subject, and merely add to 
the reader’s difficulty in sifting the grain from the chaff. It may 
be added, too, that in view of the author’s contention that Ney was 
not executed, the subtitle of his book sounds a little queer. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


THE MeMoRABILIA OF Firry YEARS, 1877-1927. By Rt. Rev. Edward Rond- 
thaler, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of Salem Congregation of the Moravian Church 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. xi, 520.) 

For 176 years the Moravians of Wachovia in North Carolina have 
been accustomed to gather at the church on each New Year’s Eve, 
to hear their pastor read a resumé of the chief events of the year, 
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secular and religious, which in any way affected their interests at 
home or abroad. The first of these “Memorabilia,” as they are called, 
was read December 31, 1753. Together with the community diaries 
and other official records of the Brethren, they furnish Wachovia 
with a more nearly complete account of its history than any other 
community in North Carolina can boast of. 

The Moravians were excellent annalists. No event of the slightest 
interest or importance to their community went unrecorded. The 
erection of houses, the planting of fields, the establishment of in- 
dustries were all carefully noted. They recorded the topography of 
the country, the state of the weather, the growth of crops, the flight 
of wild birds. If a stranger came, his visit was faithfully noted. 
Marriages, births, confirmations, and deaths were set down with 
meticulous care. These detailed records of their community life 
which it was the duty of the officials diarist to keep shows that the 
Moravians were fully conscious of the importance of their enterprise 
and of the interest it would be to future generations. The diaries 
are merely the records of the events; the “Memorabilia” often rise 
to the dignity of contemporaneous interpretations. 

The diaries, “Memorabilia,” and other records for the years 1752- 
1779, edited by Miss Adelaide L. Fries, have been published in three 
volumes by the North Carolina Historical Commission under the title 
of Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Other volumes are 
to follow. Bishop Rondthaler’s “Memorabilia,” although not pub- 
lished by the Historical Commission, is uniform in binding, size, 
and general make-up with the Records and may well be considered as 
belonging to the series. 

On October 21, 1877, Rev. Edward Rondthaler became pastor of 
the Home Moravian Church at Salem; in 1891 he was elected a bishop 
of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church, but did not relinquish 
his position as pastor of the Salem church until 1908. On October 21, 
1927, the various congregations of the Southern Province united with 
the Home Church in a celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
pastorate. At that time the Publication Committee of the Wachovia 
Historical Society announced that arrangements had been made to 
publish the Bishop’s “Memorabilia of the Salem Congregation” for 
the years 1877-1927. In a letter to him explaining the plan, the 
committee said: 
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When you came to Salem in 1877 you found two quite small neigh- 
boring towns. You found a people poor and depressed by the trials of 
the War Between the States and the dread Reconstruction Days, and 
you found a Moravian congregation whose invested funds had been swept 
away in the general cataclysm. 

For fifty years you have watched the dual community emerge from 
obscurity to become the largest city in the State; for fifty years you have 
led the Moravian membership into a new and more vigorous life; for 
fifty years you have made annual record of the progress of the Nation, 
State, City and Congregation. 

The writing of an annual Memorabilia, or history of the noteworthy 
events of the year, and the reading of the same at a service on New 
Year’s Eve, is a custom inherited from the founders of Wachovia, but it 
is doubtful whether ever before fifty such Memorabilia have been writ- 
ten in one place by one man. Known far beyond the bounds of the local 
Moravian membership because of their interest and charm, these Memo- 
rabilia have been eagerly heard and read by many, many people; and 
now, as a fitting climax to this Jubilee occasion, these Memorabilia are 
to be printed in book form, so becoming an enduring Memorial of your 
fifty years of active service in Winston-Salem. 

In many ways this will be a unique Memorial, for it will not be con- 
fined to one locality but will carry your name and the record of your 
service throughout the Nation and beyond the seas. Though they were 
written with no thought of yourself these Memorabilia will become an 
abiding evidence of your erudition, your leadership, your keen observa- 
tion, and in years to come many a student of history will turn to them 
for light on the half century which they so graphically portray. 


The committee did not over-estimate the value of these remarkable 
documents. Beginning with comments on the Hayes-Tilden presi- 
dential contest of 1877, they close with reference to a young man, 
“unknown to fame,” who in 1927, “climbed into his airplane in 
Roosevelt Field, New York, with the simple expression, ‘Well, let’s 
go,’ and “winged his flight more than three thousand, eight hundred 
miles” to Le Bourget Field at Paris. His flight lasted thirty-three 
and one-half hours; in 1753, the year in which Bishop Rondthaler’s 
predecessor read the first “Memorabilia” in Wachovia, the journey 
from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to Wachovia, North Carolina, re- 
quired thirty-nine days! 

But the annalist is not chiefly concerned with national and world 
events. Valuable as his “Memorabilia” are as contemporaneous in- 
terpretations of world history as it was unfolded before his eyes, 
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they are even more interesting and important as a community history. 
They record the evolution of two country villages into a thriving 
modern industrial city. The Bishop, however, is much more than 
an annalist; he not only notes the building of great industries, the 
appearance of new inventions, the announcements of new discoveries, 
but his analytical mind penetrates the significance of the economic 
and social changes which they presage. Changing manners, customs, 
moral, social standards and attitudes occupy much of his attention, 
and his comments are always keen and pointed. 

These “Memorabilia” are not only important as an historical 
source; they are intensely interesting as a human document. One 
feels strongly the great personality reflected through them ; they seem 
to be simple, almost confidential, heart-to-heart talks of a beloved 
pastor to his flock about their intimate common concerns. Simplicity 
and clearness, a total absence of striving after effect, and directness 
of statement are their most striking literary characteristics. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


EcoONoMIC BASES OF DISUNION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By John G. Van Deusen. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1928. Pp. 360. $6.00.) 

Within limits that are not adequately indicated by this book’s 
title, for there is no discussion of the economics of slavery, Mr. 
Van Deusen has contributed to an understanding of the secession 
movement in South Carolina. He has searched industriously in news- 
papers, pamphlets, public documents of the United States (but not 
of South Carolina), and published and unpublished correspondence 
for evidence of dissatisfaction over real or fancied economic wrongs. 
He has found an abundance of evidence that South Carolinians 
loudly proclaimed dissatisfaction, for on a multitude of occasions 
one or another of her newspapers or this or that politician in hyper- 
bolic terms denounced the oppressions of the government in Wash- 
ington or complained of the burdens of the Union. How much of this 
was evidence of real dissatisfaction with South Carolina’s position 
within the Union and what real basis there was for complaint Mr. 
Van Deusen does not tell us. He does not portray clearly the funda- 
mentals of South Carolina’s economic life. He neglects the institu- 
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tion of slavery. Too often we feel that he has not gotten beneath the 
surface of events. His attitude, in this respect, is exemplified in the 
following statement: “In 1850 the people of South Carolina were 
sure that federal appropriations were unequally distributed in every 
department. Whether right or wrong in this conclusion is a matter 
of no great consequence” (p. 144). 

It is Mr. Van Deusen’s thesis that those who have taught that 
slavery was the chief cause of the Civil War have been in error, and 
that the members of South Carolina’s secession convention were in- 
sincere when they stated that danger to the institution of slavery was 
one of the major reasons for the passage of the secession ordinance. 
“There must have been some motive,” he contends, “not openly 
avowed” in 1860 which induced South Carolina to secede. “We find 
this motive,” he continues, “in bitter resentment over real or fancied 
economic wrongs, and the feeling that South Carolina would never 
be economically independent while she remained in the Union.” 
(p. 330.) The protective tariff, unequitable distribution of federal 
appropriations, the distribution of the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands, the national bank, the financial and commercial de- 
pendence of the South upon the North are the “economic wrongs” 
discussed in approximately the first half of this book. In the latter 
half is found the most valuable part of the author’s contribution to 
our knowledge of South Carolina’s history. Here are pictured un- 
successful attempts to escape from economic dependence upon the 
North by developing direct trade with Europe, by building railroads 
that would contribute to that trade, and by developing a diversified 
manufacturing industry. A final chapter discusses South Carolina’s 
leadership in the attempt “to revive the [foreign] slave trade.” The 
author views the denial of this trade as an economic grievance in that 
it was “cutting off the supply of her labor.” (p. 328.) Yet the de 
mand for the revival of this trade, he says, was made by political 
agitators who did not expect to do more than press “the issue in 
order to arouse hostility in the North and secure the election of 
Fremont,” which would in turn “give them an excuse for secession.” 
(p. 327.) 

Mr. Van Deusen has used a strictly topical arrangement of his 
materials. This has some advantages, but it deprives his narrative of 
the more dramatic portrayal of a growing dissatisfaction that reached 
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its culmination in secession. As regards literary style, frequently 
there is awkwardness and occasionally there is grammatical error. 
There are some helpful statistical tables, a map, a good bibliography, 
and an index. 


Puitre M. Hamer. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 


DESERTION DURING THE CIviL WAR. By Ella Lonn. [The American Historical 
Association.] (New York: The Century Company. 1928. Pp. vii, 251. 
$3.00. ) 

Professor Lonn’s book is a very valuable addition to the rapidly 
growing volume of monographic literature that is helping us to a 
better understanding of the War Between the States. She has written, 
on the whole, with admirable detachment, and her very evident in- 
dustry and patience and the extent of her researches constantly chal- 
lenge one’s admiration. 

The study is based largely upon an exhaustive search of those 
seventy ponderous and badly ordered, but inestimable, volumes of the 
Official Records of the War of Rebellion, though other valuable source 
materials and rare secondary accounts have been used. Many readers 
will be startled to learn from these reliable accounts that the total 
number of desertions exceeded 100,000 in the South and 200,000 in 
the North. 

Broadly speaking, Professor Lonn has made a factual survey of the 
causes, extent, and effects of desertions in both the North and South. 
Desertion from the Confederate armies is discussed first, and in the 
development of the story of desertion in the North parallels and 
contrasts with conditions in the South are freely employed. Every 
phase of the subject is fully treated. Special attention is given to the 
causes, growth and extent of desertion ; means of escape and measures 
of prevention by the central and local governments; the sanctuaries 
of deserters and deserter-hunting; the encouragement of desertion 
from the Confederate armies by the civil and military authorities of 
the North, and vice versa; the attitude of the people toward deser- 
tion ; and the effects of desertion. A final chapter compares the extent 
and relative significance of desertions from both the Northern and 
Southern armies. 
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In general accounts, and more particularly in recent monographs 
on various aspects of the War Between the States, much has appeared 
on desertion, especially in the South. Professor Lonn has added a 
great deal of information to phases already discussed, and has treated 
exhaustively many new phases. 

Some discrepancies, as is usually the case, have crept into Pro- 
fessor Lonn’s book. A few words are mispelled, James Phelon (p. 
14) should be James Phelan, Grant’s letter to Washburne is dated 
1864 and 1865 (p. 23), George Randolph was Secretary of War and 
not Secretary of “State” (p. 24), the word “of” is used for “in” 
in a book title (p. 117, footnote 1), and a sentence on page 174 is 
badly garbled. Such typographical errors are common, but they 
always give pain to the author. 

On page 124 the strange statement is made that “Desertion soon 
lost its stigma, if, indeed, it ever really had any, with most of the 
Civil War soldiers.” This is not in harmony with facts hitherto 
known and with much that Professor Lonn has presented. It is not 
congruous, for example, with the high praise of the soldiers con- 
tained in the first paragraph of page 225. It seems that too much 
emphasis is placed upon the efficacy of the death penalty in checking 
desertion in the North toward the end of the war. The differences 
in the rate of desertion in the North and South at that time are 
rather to be found in other factors clearly set out in other parts of 
the book. 

The statement (p. 227) that the South had no equivalent for the 
bounty-brokers of the North, “the men who monopolized the business 
of seeking out and presenting volunteers and substitutes,” is erro- 
neous. The Richmond Dispatch, June 24, 1862, for example said 
there were “immense frauds and villainy being carried on” in Rich- 
mond “in buying and selling substitutes by men who make a regular 
business of the nefarious trade.” The fact that there was such 
practice is also attested by the Adjutant General of Virginia. 

In my judgment, Professor Lonn allowed herself to fall too much 
into the habit of using the adjectives employed by the righteously 
indignant to describe the deserters. Though charitable allowances are 
made for desertions, a certain type of deserters referred to on page 
141, for example, are called “cowards,” and citizens who encouraged 
desertion are called (p. 142) “cowardly or traitorous.” It is doubt- 
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ful whether the Confederates should be called “rebels,” as is repeat- 
edly done, since that term raises a moot question and will probably 
be unacceptable to many persons. In any case, the term “rebels” 
is scarcely compatible with the reference to the war as the “War 
Between the States.” (p. 225). 

The small defects pointed out should not obscure the fact that 
Professor Lonn has written a splendid and highly informative 
book,—a book that not only illuminates the subject of desertion but 
also throws much light upon other phases of the War Between the 
States. It will not be necessary to write another book on the subject 
of desertion in this war. 


A. B. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these pub- 
lications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The 
supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North 


Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


The American Historical Association held its forty-fourth annual 
meeting in Durham and Chapel Hill on December 30, 31, 1929, 
and January 1, 1930. The Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, the Conference of Historical Societies, the Agricultural History 
Society, the History of Science Society, and the National Council for 
Social Studies met concurrently with the Association, and on Decem- 
ber 28-30, the American Association of University Professors held 
its annual meeting. The Washington Duke Hotel at Durham was 
headquarters for the meetings. The sessions on December 31 were 
held in Chapel Hill. This was the first meeting of the American 
Historical Association in North Carolina and the third meeting held 
so far south of Washington. More than 600 scholars from all sec- 
tions of the country were in attendance, making it the largest gath- 
ering of members of learned societies ever held in the State. The 
selection of North Carolina as the meeting place was to some degree 
a recognition of the awakening interest and achievement of the State 
in historical and scholarly work. 

Dr. J. G. deR. Hamilton, professor of history at the University 
of North Carolina, was elected a member of the Executive Council 
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of the Association, and Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, was president of the Conference of 
Historical Societies. 

Historians in North Carolina participated extensively in the pro- 
gram. On December 30, Dr. E. W. Nelson of Duke University read 
a paper on “The Theory of Persecution”; Dr. J. Fred Rippy of 
Duke University presided at the luncheon conference on Hispanic 
American history; Dr. A. R. Newsome of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission presided at the Conference of State and Local 
Historical Societies; Dr. W. W. Pierson of the University of North 
Carolina read a paper on “Foreign Influences in the Political The- 
ories of Venezuela”; Dr. Archibald Henderson delivered an address 
on “A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old Southwest” at the dinner 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association; and in the evening 
at the general meeting of the Association, Dr. A. R. Newsome wel- 
comed the learned societies to the State for Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner, who was unable to be present. 

On December 31, Dr. J. G. deR. Hamilton of the University ad- 
dressed the Agricultural History Society on “Agricultural History 
Materials and their Collection”; Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest 
College read a paper on “Social Aspects of Prohibition”; and at the 
dinner of the American Historical Association, Prof. R. D. W. 
Connor, head of the history department at the University, delivered 
an address on the recent progress of North Carolina, which pro- 
foundly impressed the Association. 

On January 1, Dr. E. Maleolm Carroll of Duke University read a 
paper on “French Public Opinion during the Balkan Crisis”; and 
Dr. Richard H. Shryock of Duke University addressed the Confer- 
ence on the History of Science on “Medical Practice in the Ante- 
Bellum South.” 

Non-resident North Carolinians participating in the program 
were: Dr. R. H. Taylor of Furman University; Dr. E. Merton 
Coulter of the University of Texas; Dr. Holland Thompson of the 
College of the City of New York; and Julian P. Boyd of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 

Dr. William K. Boyd, head of the history department at Duke 
University, was chairman of the committee on program; and the 
committee on local arrangements consisted of Robert L. Flowers, 
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chairman; Robert B. House, vice-chairman; W. T. Laprade, secre- 
tary; and Josephus Daniels, R. W. Flack, R. M. Grumman, J. G. 
deR. Hamilton, John Sprunt Hill, Burke Haywood, W. C. Jackson, 
W. N. Keener, A. C. Lee, R. L. Lindsey, Frank Martin, A. R. 
Newsome, and C. T. Woollen. 


Friends of the late State Treasurer, B. R. Lacy, have published 
a pamphlet, “Benjamin Rice Lacy, 1854-1929,” containing the pro- 


ceedings at the presentation of his portrait to the state of North 
Carolina, November 12, 1929. 


The appointment of Grady C. Frank, of Duke University, as 
Rhodes scholar was announced on December 8, 1929, by Dr. Frank 


Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College and American secretary 
to the Rhodes trustees. 


The incorporators of the Wachovia Historical Society of Winston- 
Salem, at a meeting on January 20, elected Douglas L. Rights, 
president; B. J. Pfohl, vice-president; F. F. Bahnson, secretary; 
and Ralph Spaugh, treasurer. Mr. H. W. Spaugh presented to the 
Society a deed to six acres of land near Friedberg, on which the 
Adam Spach rock house in Davidson County now stands. The 
Spaugh family will restore the house. 


At exercises in Greensboro on February 18, in connection with 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new building of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, Mr. Morgan B. Spier, of 
Charlotte, Carolinas manager of the company, presented an his- 
torical account of the telephone system in Greensboro since 1881. 


A memorial tablet, made from the salvaged metal of the U. S. S. 
Maine, was unveiled by Chase Adams Camp, No. 1, of Spanish War 
Veterans in the City Armory at Charlotte on February 15, in com- 
memoration of the 266 sailors who died when the Maine was sunk 
in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, February 15, 1898. Veterans from 
the 20 posts scattered throughout the State attended the exercises. 
On the same day, a similar tablet was unveiled in the Edgecombe 


County court yard at Tarboro by the John W. Cotten camp of 
Spanish War Veterans. 
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Mr. Clarence Griffin, county historian of Rutherford County, is 
the author of “One Hundred Years of Newspaper History in Ruth- 
erford County,” published in The Forest City Courier, February 
13, 20, 1930. These articles trace the history of the local news- 
papers from the appearance of the first newspaper in the county, 
North Carolina Spectator and Western Advertiser, on February 19, 
1830. Mr. Griffin recently secured early files of the first Rutherford 


newspaper and deposited them with the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 


“When Whitfield Came to Bath,” an address delivered by Josephus 
Daniels at St. Thomas Church, Bath, N. C., on November 26, 1929, 
was published in The News and Observer, December 1. 


Due in large measure to the work of County Historian Clarence 
Griffin of Rutherford County, application has been made to the 
United States Secretary of War for headstones to be placed over the 
graves of more than four hundred and fifty Rutherford County 
soldiers who served in the Confederate States Army. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, delivered addresses on “George Washington” before a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club and Sons of the American Revolution 
at Rocky Mount on February 20 and at the annual meeting of the 
local chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution in Raleigh on 
February 22; and on “Opportunities for Historical Research in 
North Carolina” before the Trinity College Historical Society of 
Duke University at Durham on February 21. 


Lindsay C. Warren, representative of the first congressional dis- 
trict in the United States Congress, is the author of a series of articles 
on Beaufort County’s contribution to the State, published in the 


News and Observer December 8, 15, 22, 1929, and January 5, 12, 
1930. 


The paper, “Further Reflections on Reconstruction,” read by Dr. 
B. B. Kendrick, professor of history in the North Carolina College 
for Women, before the State Literary and Historical Association in 


Raleigh on November 1, 1929, was published in the News and 
Observer, December 29. 
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Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory of Salisbury has been appointed North 
Carolina director of the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, which 
has purchased as a shrine Stratford Hall, the birthplace of Lee. 
Under her direction a campaign for funds has been launched, to 
which Mrs. W. N. Reynolds of Winston-Salem has made a contribu- 
tion of $5,000. On January 20, exercises were held at Raleigh in 
the hall of the House of Representatives in celebration of Lee and 
Jackson. Mr. J. W. Bailey of Raleigh delivered an address on Strat- 
ford Hall and Dr. Henry Louis Smith of Greensboro a eulogy of Lee. 


An old beaver hat belonging to Judge John Haywood was pre- 
sented recently to the Tennessee state historical museum at Nashville 
by his great grandson, Haywood F. MecLaurine of Lynnville, Tenn. 
Judge Haywood, born in Halifax County, N. C., in 1762, became 
attorney-general, superior court judge, and an eminent lawyer in his 
native State before moving to Tennessee, where be became a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals in 1816. He was the 
author of two volumes on the history of Tennessee. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Claudius 
Murchison, King Cotton is Sick (The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
January, 1930); Nell Battle Lewis, North Carolina at the Cross 
Roads (tbid.) ; Ben Dixon MacNeill, Report from North Carolina 
(American Mercury, January, 1930); Archibald Henderson, T'ran- 
sylvania (Century, Autumn, 1929); W. R. Jillson, Harrod’s Old 
Fort (The Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, January, 
1930) ; William Renwick Riddell, Benjamin Franklin and Colonial 
Money (The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
January, 1930); E. T. H. Shaffer, Southern Mill People (The Yale 
Review, Winter, 1930); C. H. Laub, British Regulation of Crown 
Lands in the West. The Last Phase, 1773-1775 (William and Mary 
College Quarterly, January, 1930); Sceva Bright Laughlin, Mis- 
sourt Politics during the Cwil War (The Missouri Historical Re- 
view, January, 1930); Otto A. Rothert, Shane, The Western Col- 
lector (The Filson Club History Quarterly, January, 1930) ; Samuel 


M. Wilson, Date of the First Settlement of Lexington, Kentucky 
(tbid.). 
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